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Introduction 


ki an think of no genre of ancient Greek or Latin literature in which there are 
no allusions to music, and specifically to music of times earlier than that of the 
writers themselves. Even when such references occur among the witticisms of 
a comic dramatist or the allegories of a Christian theologian, they all represent 
themselves, at least in part, as records of historical facts; and they therefore be- 
come absorbed into the corpus of material from which modern scholars extract 
their evidence about ancient music and the course of its history, 

It's immediately obvious, however, that not all the statements about music 
which we find in this enormous collection of texts are equally reliable. Mu- 
sical allusions in writings of the Roman period may tell us a good deal about the 
attitudes and assumptions of their authors, but if they include assertions about 
music and musicians in archaic Sparta or classical Athens, for instance, their value 
as historical evidence about those distant times is inevitably open to question. It 
may be very difficult or even impossible to identify the evidence on which the au- 
thors themselves were relying, and to pick out the route by which it was transmit- 
ted to them down through the centuries, at any stage of which distortions may 
have been introduced into the tradition. If we cannot reach well-founded con- 
clusions on these issues, we are in no position to decide whether these authors 
testimony should be trusted. l 

It is perhaps less obvious that the same questions arise even when we are a 
ing with writers much closer in time to the episodes in musical history w E 
they discuss, since in the absence of sound-recordings, personal ard wi 
earlier musical performances will have been lost after the passing of only ua 
three generations. Hence if someone writing in 350 BC offers PL e A 
the music of Pindar, a century or more earlier, we need to ask whet pd ^ 
drawing conclusions from textual evidence (and if so, what o A a 
direct experience of Pindar’s music as it was re-performed È È ud fathers had 
from conversations with older people who had heard it Yu ipis which sort 
heard it — in its early or even its original performances. And no to ask both about 
of evidence the writer is using, there will be further ‘papa reted and used it. 
its reliability, and about the way in which the Da is e n. bound to have 
It is tempting to imagine that writers of the 4 pea ADI lv classical music than 
had more secure access to the facts about archaic and early ections with Greek 
writers of Roman times, and that their closer du ag them. No 
life in those periods gave them a better Us peris not automatically assume 
doubt both these things are often true; but we sho 


that they are true in every case. 

The historical value of passages ab been 
many other factors in addition to these. They may A 
to suit the non-historical purposes of an orator or a p 


s may be affected by 


deliberately tailored 
for instance, OF 


out music in our text 
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distorted by an ideological or political bias of which the writer himself may o | Introduction i 
may not have been conscious. They may represent just one side of an RAS, „bout his work, but have not attempted a f ull-sc TEA PRI 
musical controversy; they may be intentionally provocative or satirical or par | considerable number of important Hellenistic and later writers about whom I 
doxical, or designed simply to amuse. They may set out their remarks in a E | have said little or nothing. 


Oten. 
tially misleading way by artificially accommodating them to the coSed A 


an established literary genre; and authors whose writings seem to be O, 
as sober histories may present their accounts in a rigid format from which much 
that we would consider relevant has been excluded, as for instance in the Cata- 
logues of ‘first discoverers’ which are so common in Greek sources. 
Issues of these kinds clearly need to be considered when we are assessing the 
credentials of the ancient writings as evidence for the history of music. But the 
task of trying to answer the questions they raise is often difficult and intricate, 
and it can properly be regarded as a substantial field of research in its own right, 
In the first five chapters of this book I have tried to address the topic in that spirit, 
I examine the methods by which certain writers have arrived at their conclusions 
about the music of the past, the purposes of their treatises or shorter discussions 
and the relations between these works and their other writings, the prejudices 
and assumptions which they brought to their musical investigations, and other 
matters of that sort; and I have done so, for the most part, without drawing con- 
clusions about their value to a historian of ancient music. When scholars are try- 
ing to assess the value of the relevant sources as the basis for a reconstruction of 
Greek musical history, perhaps they may find some of my remarks helpful, but 
even if my analyses are acceptable they would need to be used with some cau- 
tion. From the fact, if it is one, that there are — for instance — significant prejudices 
involved in an author's depiction of the past, it does not automatically follow that 
his evidence is worthless, only that his prejudices should be taken into account m 
any interpretation of the putatively historical information he presents. i 
As I said at the beginning, comments about the music of the past appear n 
Greek writings of every sort. But the scope of this book is limited, most of A 
writers whom I call ‘musical historians’. I explain what I mean by this expression 
at the beginning of Chapter 1,' and in the main part of the book (Chapters 1-5) ! 
deal only with writers who fall under that description. Hence it seems reasonable 
to give my principal topic the rather ponderous title ‘musical historiography - But 
of course I have not been able to consider every Greek historian of the relevant 
kind. Chapters 2-4 are devoted to a selection of works written in the 5" and 4 
centuries BC, most of which survive only in fragmentary form, as quotations an 
paraphrases in a text dating from the Roman imperial era, the De musica ingee 
urely attributed to Plutarch. I examine some of the peculiarities of the De musica 
in Chapter 1. Chapter 5 moves forward into the Hellenistic period, discussin& a 
number of fragmentary sources which again are mostly preserved in a later text, 
this time the Deipnosophistai of Athenaeus. 1 make a few incidental commen” 


Chapter 6 moves into different territory. After a few comments on Athenaeus’ 
treatment of certain pieces of lyric poetry, the bulk of it is concerned with mu- 
sical allusions in comic drama of the 5° and 4" centuries; and here my main 
focus is on questions about their historical reliability. My excuse for this shift of 
perspective is that the comic genre is particularly rich in references to music, and 
modern scholars would lose a great deal if they dismissed its testimony outright, 
on the grounds that its remarks are playful and often deliberately ridiculous. But 
it is very risky to take them at face value, and my purpose in discussing a small 
selection of them is to draw attention to some of the pitfalls which lie in wait for 
over-enthusiastic and unwary historians of music in this abundant and inviting 
material. Hellenistic scholars made copious use of the work of the comic dram- 
atists, as we shall see, and in that respect we would be well advised to follow 
their example. But we should not necessarily imitate their ways of interpreting 
them. When we are looking at passages of comedy with the eyes of a historian, 
the course to be steered between the Scylla of naive credulity and the Charybdis 
of hyperbolic scepticism is often harder to find than the Hellenistic writers seem 
typically to have supposed. 

Readers will notice that the book contains far fewer references to the work of 
previous scholars than they would normally expect in a study of this kind. This is 
due mainly to its origin in lectures which were intended to stimulate interest and 
perhaps controversy, rather than to set out an authoritative position backed up 
by the weight of established scholarship. For these purposes I thought it best to 
write, for the most part, on the basis of my own direct engagement with the texts 
(the occasional passages in which other scholars’ publications have played an im- 
portant part are indicated in the footnotes). When I came to revise the lectures 
for publication, it would not have been possible to give the book substantial and 
appropriate bibliographical depth without completely re-writing it, a task which 
~ lor the present, at any rate — I am not in a position to undertake. 

As I have also tried to make clear, the book makes no attempt to consider the 
whole range of Greek music-historical writings, nor does it claim to offer a full- 
scale examination of any of the works it addresses. It is only a preliminary foray 
into an area which deserves much closer and more sustained attention. I hope it 


at least gives some idea of the kinds of investigation that might usefully be un- 
dertaken in the future. 


bd i Md a eee ———k 


* The explanation is of course to do with my use of the expression when referring t0 Greek 


writers. To avoid possible confusion, I have tried not to itt lars en gedin | 
the study of ancient musical history. use it to refer to modern scholars enga ì 








1. Musical History 
in the Pseudo-Plutarchan De Musica 


(28 writers of many different kinds - lyric poets, dramatists, philosophers, 
scientists, orators and essayists of every description — comment from time 
to time on episodes in earlier musical history, and they do so for a multitude of 
different reasons. They may be using these allusions to celebrate the Greek mu- 
sical tradition, to denounce modern innovations, to support a political, ethical or 
aesthetic opinion, to claim their own place in the respected tradition or, converse- 
ly, to advertise their own originality, and so on. Only rarely can we be sure that 
they are simply trying to record the historical facts. Recent scholars have shed a 
good deal of light on some Greek writers' purposes, and on the ideological posi- 
tions reflected in their allusions to the musical past, especially in connection with 
the controversies aroused by the so-called ‘New Music’ of the later 5 century; 
I make a few remarks about texts relevant to these issues in Chapter 3, and com- 
ment more extensively on some of them in Chapter 6. But I want to spend most 
of my time on questions of a different sort; and whereas the authors who have 
attracted most attention in scholarly literature are well-known poets and philo- 
sophers — Pindar, Pratinas, Aristophanes, Pherecrates, Plato, Aristotle and others -I 
shall try to turn the spotlight on a group of writers who are probably less familiar. 

I shall call these writers ‘musical historians’, though in some cases the title 
may be misleading. Not all of them devoted whole works, or even large parts of 
them, to accounts of periods in Greek musical history. They include historians 
and scholars of other sorts who incorporated passages on the musical past pn 
their writings, and who overtly presented them as contributions 3 Ro 
for instance, as accessories to philosophical argument. Of course i ae i i 
are unlikely to have been purely objective and scientific, conditione Eod Ta 
tached examination of factual evidence; careful analysis will oct xai they 
the influence of ideological, political or other motives on the Ways 


:etorians in SO 
select, interpret and organize their data. But they are nevertheless RR ui 
far as they present their writings simply as narratives ok Do s and the like. 
dients in comic dramas, forensic speeches. treatises In pales y 

Before we try to unearth any hidden agenda underlyinganà the ingredients and 
to be a historical narrative, we need to analyse very aps or epi 
the arrangement of the narrative itself. What are the eager to one another 
musical history on which it focuses? How does it relate qndi thers? 
Does it pay special attention to particular musical ee it explicitly disagre® 
Which kinds of evidence does it treat as Sri se 
with other accounts, and if it does, what reasons per o 
position? We can investigate all these questions an bject in the way he ` 
out asking why the author ìn question addressed his su looking for an authors 
it's important that we should do so. It's unwise to Stà 


to su i 
‘ ilar sorts WI 
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ideological prejudices or 
actually does. 

This probably sounds like a rather sim 
obstacle right at the start. Greek author 
counts of periods or even short episodes 
treated by the prejudices and accidents t 
antiquity have been preserved and other 


it is only in the form of fragments quoted by later authors, or in reports — which 
are not always reliable — about what they had said. These isolated fragments se] 
dom allow us to reconstruct, with any confidence, the characteristics of any ie 
rative in which they were originally set. We have just one surviving work mee 
includes an extensive passage representing itself as a musical history, and whose 
statements are linked to one another clearly enough for its narrative form to be 
at least partly decipherable. In this one case, then, there is a reasonable chance of 
finding answers to some of our questions without too much speculative guess- 
work, even if it gives us insights into the strategies of only a single author. At any 
rate, it seems the best place to begin. 

The work I have in mind is the dialogue De musica attributed in the manuscripts 
to Plutarch. Most modern scholars hold that the attribution is mistaken, and that 
it was probably written around 200 AD;! in any case it was certainly composed 
long after the archaic and classical periods on which I want mainly to focus. For- 
tunately, however, its author relies very heavily on information which he found in 
writings of the 5 and 4" centuries, though we don’t know whether he had access 
to copies of the original texts, or was drawing on reports provided by a Hellen- 
istic compiler; and if we proceed with due caution we may be able to detect some 
significant features of their approaches to musical history as well as his own. But 
we shall not reach that phase of our project in this chapter. 

So far as the De musica itself is concerned, modern scholars have usually taken 
the view that the unknown author was incapable of original thought; he Sl 
paraphrased what his predecessors had said, assembling abbreviated versions 0 
their statements without re-organizing them to fit any coherent plan of his pra 
and introducing nothing independently except confusion.? Perhaps this is "ead 
partly true; but I want to begin by examining the chapters with which A et 
mainly be concerned, Chapters 3-12, to see whether we can make sense o si 
construction and organization, and of the story they are trying to tell. I Es è 
that we forget, for a moment, that the writer takes his information from other 


purposes until we have a clear conception of wh 
at he 


ple project, but it comes up apai 


s who deliberately set out to e 
in musical history have not in di "i 
hrough which some writings of classical 


s have not. In so far as they survive at all 


2008 is de- 
! The contrary view, that it was written by Plutarch himself at an early stage in his S us 
fended with detailed and interesting arguments in Weil and Reinach (1900), XxIII-XXXI. Desp the best 
sional eccentricities, the introduction and notes in this edition of the dialogue are still cs uspect 
available. The introductory essay in Lasserre (1954), by contrast, has little to recommend hi WES n 
however, that no one apart from the editors themselves has ever accepted Weil and Reinach $ 
ive reorganizations of the text. à biet que de 
2 ‘Excepté dans les parties assez soignées du début et de la fin, l'auteur n'a eu pour O he p PA 
jeter sur le papier, en les soudant tant bien que mal les uns aux autres, les extraits de ses lectur 
sicologiques' (Weil and Reinach (1900), 1v). 
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nd ossibility that he slavishly followed their methods of 
and remporanly puerto shar Pr and arranged their materials. Let us 
research ue i iy r we believe it or not, that he was pursuing a definite strategy 
imagine, WHe d consider these chapters simply as a free-standing, autonomous 
of his wre, eriod in Greek musical history that it outlines, What can we say 
account of M t and form of its narrative? 
about the CO in speakers at the dialogue's fictional feast, Lysías and Soteríchus, 
The we A pom request of their host, Onesicrates, that they should offer 
are respon doe some enlightening speeches on the topic of music. He asks 
their prc d of Chapter 2, to explain who was the first person to engage ín 
i: describe the later discoveries which led to its further development, to 
Pid: 7 ople who were particularly eminent in the musical sciences, and to 
discum M ades c that music can serve. The first two of these tasks seem to 
me treatment, and it is those that are tackled in the speech of Lysias, 


3 ER clear that his contribution is intended to have the form of a 
chronologically ordered narrative, at least in part; and it begins right at the be- 
ginning of Greek musical history — or indeed before the beginning, as we would 
understand such things, since the first group of musicians he discusses are figures 
of myth. Music began, he tells us, with the invention of kitharoidia and kitharodic 
composition — that is, the arts of singing to one's own accompaniment on the 
kithara and of composing pieces for performance of this sort - and the person who 
first devised these arts was Amphion, one of the many sons of Zeus. Amphion 
is followed by Linus of Euboea, Anthes of Anthedon, Pieros of Pieria and Phil- 
ammon of Delphi, and then by three others, Thamyris, Demodocus and Phem- 
ius, who are taken directly from the pages of Homer. To each of the first four 
he attributes compositions of a particular sort: Amphion was the first composer 
of kitharoidia, Linus composed laments, and so on. To the others he attributes 
compositions on particular themes, asserting, for instance, that Thamyris com- 
posed a piece about the war between the gods and the Titans, and that Phemius 
composed a song about the return of the heroes from Troy. 
ia come back later to questions about the evidence on which the writer based 
ta E Pis. The immediate point is that the musicians in this group belong 
e rather than history, and that although in Greek writings the boundary 
period o and historical people or events is often blurred, no one at any 
ey ne ave had first-hand experience of these people's compositions, since 
ne NE. existed. We might suppose that it was possible, in classical or later 
that Mer Sar music which they were believed to have composed, and it's true 
gard as ]e Ne compositions were credited to figures whom we would re 
support am i aby; We shall meet such cases later. But there is no evidence to 
Were togli aes that pieces of music still current in classical or later times 
Or any of the a ave been composed by Amphion or Philammon or Demodocus 
Make definit Others on the list in Chapter 3. The writer nevertheless goes on to 
€ Statements about the character of their compositions: 


ti 
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The diction of the compositions of the people I have mentioned was not th 
disorganized or lacking in metre, but was like that of Stesichorus and the Pag 

composers, who composed epe [that is, hexameter verses in the epic mould] Par S rong: 
to music (1132b-c). di 


Again, let's not concern ourselves yet about the evidence which the writer thou 
he could use to support this assertion. What he seems to be doing is to assimila 
the pieces attributed to mythical musicians to a very specific form of compositi ; 
which he finds in the works of Stesichorus and others; and the picture oma 
even clearer as we read on. 


... Terpander too, a composer of kitharodic nomoi, set his own epé and those of Homer t; 
music based on each of the nomoi, and sang them in competitions ... and in a similar Way 
to Terpander, Clonas, the first person who constructed aulodic nomoi and processionals 
(prosodia), was a composer of elegiacs and epe. Polymnestus of Colophon, who lived later 
than Clonas, also used the same forms of composition (1132c). 


There can be no doubt here about the writer’s intentions. He is identifying the 
foundation of the Greek musical tradition in one specific musical genre, that of 
songs which gave a musical setting to poetry composed in epic hexameters, and 
supplied the song with an instrumental accompaniment. The poetry which the 
composer set to a melody was sometimes his own and sometimes a passage taken 
from Homer. Where the accompaniment was provided by the aulos, the form 
could be that of the elegiac couplet, but the writer evidently treats this, rightly 
or wrongly, as a closely related variant of verse composed in epic hexameters, 
He also insists that the first compositions of nomoi accompanied by the aulos, 
those of Clonas, were later than the kitharodic compositions of Terpander; and 
it becomes clear as the text continues that he treats music involving the aulos in 
secondary, locating the original and paradigmatic form of Greek d y 
genre of kithardidia. That is the genre pioneered by the first musician LS "i 
phion, or — when we come to figures whom we would regard as histo | 
Terpander, who is the dominant figure in the earlier parts of Lysias bere pi 
The writer emphasizes the primacy of epé set to music and ven. dis ae 
kithara very strongly again in Chapter 4; T erpander composed not omly WK 
but also his kitharodic prooimia, ‘preludes’, in hexameter form; and n "t 
theus, the most notorious of the late 5”-century innovators, used eff aste i 
of his kitharodic nomoi in the first part of his career — in order, $0 the kon s 
implausibly alleges, to make sure that he would not be too obviously 
company with the ancient musical tradition (1132d-€). costi found 
According to this writer, then, the glorious Greek musical tradition piget pi 
ed on the genre of kithardidia, conceived as poetry in hexameter M "in diis 
music and sung by a soloist to his own accompaniment on the "i aes ound 
connection, and that of singing to the aulos, he has also put ín t ewo 


ions of the kind called nomoi; and we need to consider y nont 


rather different ways in which he uses that term, In the first kind of case, ? sú 


attributed to a composer is a particular composition which he comp 
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:-h he or others performed in one of the competitive musical festi 
koc told that Terpander composed kithardidikoi nomoi and sang eae ti 

titions (1132c), that Timotheus sang his earliest nomoi in hexameters (11326), and 
2 on. But we find a different usage too. When Terpander set poetry to inst 

he did so xara vopov Exaarov, ‘on the basis of each of the nomoi’ (1132c), and 6 
later passages it becomes clear that a nomos in this sense is not a particular com- 
sition, but a type of composition which composers could recreate in any num- 

ber of different forms. Composers are also said to have ‘used’ this or that nomos 
in pieces of their own, which may not themselves be nomoi; and this means that 
they incorporated some of the melodic or rhythmic features of that nomos in 
their own compositions. Similarly, when the writer says that some of the nomoi 
composed by Terpander were pioneered much earlier by Philammon (1133d), he 
clearly does not mean that Terpander merely replicated his predecessor's work. 
He means that Terpander created his own compositions, but within a melodic and 
rhythmic framework that originated in one or other of the nomoi of Philammon. 
Similarly — to abandon the De musica for a moment — when Midas of Acragas won 
the contest at Delphi in 490 BC with his performance of the Polykephalos nomos, as 
recorded in Pindar’s Twelfth Pythian, he was certainly not re-performing the piece 
called the Polykephalos nomos which was said to have been composed more than a 
century earlier by Olympus, or according to others by his pupil Crates (1133d-e). 
Archaic and classical musicians did not re-perform the works of earlier com- 
posers at the competitive festivals, as we re-perform Schubert's Lieder or 
Beethoven's symphonies; part of what they were displaying was their own skill 
in the art of composition, What Midas played at Delphi was a composition of his 
own, but one that could be recognised as having the essential musical features 
which characterized a nomos of the Polykephalos variety. 

The writer of the De musica very clearly places the nomos, as a musical genre, 
at the heart of the archaic musical tradition — and perhaps of the classical tradi- 
tion too, though here it is harder to be sure what he intends, The nomos is the 
central topic of six of the ten chapters in Lysias’ historical sketch, Chapters 3-8, 
si we have already noted that the kitharodic nomos is represented as the first 
and most important of its variants. Modern scholars have sometimes taken this 
PORT at face value, repeating as a historical fact that the complex of melodic 
k bs armis patterns which characterized each of the nomoi — the n 
le n the Harmatíos nomos and so on — provided the musical foundations of ; 
that "ij rate the great majority of archaic compositions. ! Itis generally ans 
iad r models were abandoned in the 5* century, in favour of an ure? i 
ad rhythmíc and melodic elements were more clearly Bruce an is 
im of melody and rhythmic sequence were distinguished from the ta sa 
the clas mi. rhythmic elements underlying them. According to this hypo : 

tion of compositions by reference to the nomoi on which they wer 


1 $8 ee i i " 
(1990), ii inris 227-29 (especially the comparison with the Indian raga, p. 228); cf. Nagy 


Power, 216), 
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based was replaced by a classification in terms of the scale-systems or 
of attunement which each composition employed, that is, the harmon Patter 
as Dorian, Phrygian and so on, and by a separate classification in nen labelleg 
nature and arrangement of their rhythmic components. It seems to E M 
account of this sort has to depend very heavily on the approach t 
musica, and I am not entirely convinced that it is safe to do so. B 
issue that concerns us here. At this stage we are trying to explore 
of the dialogue actually does, not to comment on his reliability. 
The chapters of the De musica which deal principally with the nomoi divide 
them into three types, kitharodic nomoi for a singer accompanying himself on 
the kithara (examined principally in Chapters 3-4), aulodic nomoi for a singer ac- 
companied by another performer on the auloi (Chapter 5), and auletic nomoi for 
a performer on the auloi alone (Chapters 7-8). Chapter 6 stands a little outside 
the sequence, though it also contains further information about kitharoidia, and 
I shall return to it later. There is no reference to the fourth type, kitharistic nomoi 
for solo performance on the kithara without a singer. This genre never had a 
very high profile, and was abandoned at the Pythian festival after a brief experi- 
ment; but despite its relatively low status we know from inscriptions and literary 
sources that it survived in the programmes of other festivals into and after the 
4™ century.’ It’s surprising that the writer ignores it, and there is nothing in the 
text that would explain his reasons for doing so. He might have judged that it 
was simply too unimportant to be mentioned; or perhaps he decided to omit it 
because he could find no references to it in sources which credited it with suff 
cient antiquity. That is certainly possible, since it seems to have been a 6'-century 
innovation, developed especially in the Argolid, and unlike the other types of 
nomos it has no roots either in myth or in the misty historical recesses of the 7 
and earlier centuries. 

Let’s put that issue aside for the present. In Chapters 3-8 the writer appears to 
have a clear programme. His general plan is to represent the various types of pornos: 
and especially the kitharodic nomos, as the foundation of the ancient Greek my 
sical tradition. His narrative will start from the very earliest composers m È, 
genre, and will go on to provide some details about the identity of the NARO 4 
nomoi, their names, their original composers and the chronological relatione al 

tween them, and the successors of these pioneers down through theg an E. 

centuries. It will give an outline, in fact, of Greek musical history from its M 
nings to the end of what we call the archaic period, focused almost exclusive o, i 
the composers of nomoi. The writer gives rather little information, Ufo si 
about the musical form or content of these nomoi, and what he does give is SO 4 
times of questionable value; his assertion, for instance, that the Trimeles nomos 
Polymnestus and Sacadas was performed by a chorus, and that it had oa 
each in a different harmonia, seems improbable and anachronistic and is 


certainly mistaken (1134a-b). 


an 


what the Writer 


, 


! For some details and references see West (1992), 367-68. 
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One major feature of this musical history is particularly striking. A 
the isolated allusion to a chorus which I have just minato e part from 


these chapters about a choral tradition; and though references to canes 


appear from time to time in Chapters 9-10 and again, implicitly, in Chapter 12, the 

writer makes no attempt to integrate them into a historical narrative Nor ies 

he provide even a rudimentary sketch of the history of compositions for perfor- 

mance by soloists which were designed for occasions other than the public fest- 
ivals, the lyric compositions of Sappho, Alcaeus and Anacreon, for example. In so 
far as he offers a historically organized account at all, it is a history of the archaic 
nomos and of nothing else. We may well wonder why. 

But there is a much more immediate problem, as we try to interpret the 
writer's plan. Although the outline of his intentions in Chapters 5-8 is clear enough, 
the details of these chapters introduce complications and apparent contradic- 
tions which interfere with the coherence of his presentation. Minor difficulties 
appear already in Chapter 4, but the most serious problems begin with Chapter 5. 
Here, for the first time, two new heroes of the musical tradition are introduced, 
Orpheus and Olympus, neither of whom was mentioned in the writer's cata- 
logue of music's founding fathers in Chapter 3. In that connection it is Orpheus 
whose appearance in Chapter 5 seems particularly troublesome, since according 
to Chapter 5 the inventor of kitharoidia, and indeed of music as a whole, was Am- 
phion the son of Zeus; whereas now this role — at least as it applies to kitharoidia 
— is assigned to Orpheus. The text tells us explicitly that he had no predecessors in 
this art (1132f). It also puts forward the suggestion that there were composers and 
performers of auloidia even before the time of Orpheus (1132f-1133a), whereas the 
earlier passage made it clear that there was no music at all before the original de- 
velopment of kithardidia by Amphion. We might try to evade these difficulties by 
assuming that the writer recognized that the musicians in his initial list were "ig 
ures of myth, but regarded Orpheus as properly historical. In that case he might 
have meant that he had no historically real predecessors. Amphion and the "Ek 
of the mythological series would then be irrelevant, and perhaps the idea that in 
strictly historical terms auldidia came before kithardidia is more or less consist 
ent with the account we have so far been given. But this too creates Tosca 
his account. Chapters 3-4 seem to take the view that the first great exponent vs 
kithardidia was Terpander, though admittedly they do not say so unambigu Pie 
and yet now that status is assigned to Orpheus, and we are told that Terpander 
took his music as the model on which he based his own (1132. Vues 

It is perfectly possible, none the less, that the writer thought iis vu dii 
UIstorical figure. Orpheus appears to have two distinct personae t^. thin the world 
in classical and later times. On the one hand he belongs squarely zi ith his sing- 
of myth, in which he was the son of a Muse, charmed wild anima” pie Thracian 
ng, Went on a journey to Hades, and was torn to pieces sci sites landed, still 
Women, after which his severed head floated away on the — usician and 
Singing, on the coast of Lesbos. On the other hand he is a Myst” a 
Poet whose compositions were well known in and after the 


&fth century and 
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some of whose words survive. We know now that these compositions were fo, 
geries, and some Greek critics already suspected as much, but they were widel 
accepted as genuine, and hence as works of an Orpheus who had existed at some 
time in ordinary human history. 

We should therefore be interested in the fact that exactly the same is true of the 
other musical pioneer introduced in this passage of Chapter, the Phrygian aulete 
Olympus. In the first place he is a pupil of the satyr Marsyas, and hence is associ- 
ated with an obviously nv i character; it was Marsyas who picked up the 
auloi discarded by the goddess Athena, taught himself to play them, and rashly 
challenged Apollo to a musical contest, with disastrous results. We all know that 
story, and it was frequently repeated throughout antiquity in various different ver 
sions. But Olympus was also well known as the composer of pieces of music that 
were still heard in the 5? and 4* centuries, and are mentioned by Aristophanes, 
Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus and others. Two of these compositions, and another 
char is closely related to them, are analyzed in some detail in the De musica 

isel Clearly they existed. and if they were composed by Olympus he must have 

eristed wo: im so far as we can tell from our sources, he was thought to have lived 
= the eariy 7? century. So he, like Orpheus, has a double profile in the Greek tre 
duum: and at least im the case of Olympus it appears that some writers tried to 


ti ich - i of the auletic 
Som myd; according to their account he was not even the inventor | ot 
art, bur learned it from its real originator, his father Hyagnis. That is the Wee 
presented at the beginning of Chapter 5, and it reappears in Chapter 7 
The De msia also seconds what might seem to be an alternative 
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ive the clear impression that the origins of Greek music lie 
tion. et Die "i n it is this genre that provided the foundations of the aes- 
in -— pides e forms of music that characterized the archaic tradition. It re- 
thet! ling that these chapters fail to mention Orpheus, who is subsequently 
mains P as the prótos heuretés, the ‘first inventor’ of music of this kind. It also 
depicted | ge that in Chapter 5 the writer envisages a scenario in which music for 
: | ied by the auloi preceded the first compositions of kitharoidia; 
a singer dn stranger, if we look a little further on in the text, that he tells 
and tae it was Olympus, in his purely instrumental compositions for the auloi 
dione cis implication not Orpheus or Terpander or any composer of accom- 
panied songs — who ‘developed music by introducing something that previously 
did not exist and was unknown to his predecessors, and so became the founder 
of the noble Hellenic musical style’ (these are the closing statements of Chapter 
i. at TS roticing another, rather obvious feature that Orpheus and Olym- 
pus have in common: neither of them was Greek. Orpheus was a Thracian, and 
Olympus was a native of Phrygia. The idea that much if not all of the music 
developed by the Greeks originated elsewhere, and especially in the cultures of 
Phrygia, Lydia and Thrace, was of course common in classical times. But up to 
the point at which Olympus and Orpheus appear in the text there has been no 
suggestion in the De musica that the art entered the Greek world from outside; 
the only allusion to a non-Greek musician before that point is its remark in Chap- 
ter 3 about Thamyris the Thracian, and he plays no further part in the story. In- 
deed the early chapters seem to convey the impression that the Greek musical 
tradition developed autonomously on the Greek mainland; even the fact that its 
central character, Terpander, was not a mainland Greek but came to Sparta from 
Lesbos, far away in the north-east, is not revealed until Chapter 6, and then only 
by implication. In later chapters of Lysias’ speech, by contrast, not only are the 
Phygian Olympus and the Thracian Orpheus presented as the original patri 
who o the writer takes care to specify their places of origin; and none of tose 
? have not been mentioned before is a mainland Greek. Thaletas came from 
ad e, Kenodamus from the island of Cythera and Xenocritus from Locri in Italy; 
fmi home-town of Polymnestus, who has appeared in earlier chapters, is now 
sect fed as Colophon in Lydia, that is, in what is now ey. In this re- 
dandi ee gs but 
5; rather than to conceal the fact that the musical culture of Greece itself was 
sube. I. derived from the non-Greek cultures of Phrygia and Thrace, and that its 
and perf, developments on the mainland were largely inspised by composers 
pretence that the history presented in the De 


has tried, not very successfully, to combine blocks 
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of material derived from at least two different sources whose 
tually incompatible. Broadly speaking, one of them seems to 
kitharoidia, while the other gives both chronological and aesthetic priori 
i i x : ty tom 
involving the aulos; and one of them tries to present a story focused enti aus 
the mainland, while the other privileges influences that came to Gre sa a 
elsewhere. We shall see in due course that this is almost certainly ui y des 
chapters on the nomoi include other inconsistencies which both omis e 
reinforce this interpretation, some of which will be mentioned later. But ne 
present, let's continue our journey through the text, still clinging to the fiction that 
the writer has carefully organized his history according to a plan that he himself 
has designed. It will turn out that when we move on from the discussions of the 
nomoi in Chapters 3-8 into the last four chapters of Lysias’ historical exposition, this 
fiction becomes even harder to sustain than it was before; if the writer had any co- 
herent narrative arrangement in mind, its outlines now become virtually invisible. 
The writer’s focus shifts abruptly at the beginning of Chapter 9. Up to this 
point he has guided us, however problematically, through an account of the ori- 
gins and development of the nomoi. But now he turns without any warning or 
introduction to a different topic and a new cast of characters, explicitly connected 
with the preceding material only through the roles played in both by Terpander, 
and secondarily by Polymnestus and Sacadas. The topic is the institution of mu- 
sical festivals in Sparta, a city which was certainly very prominent in archaic Greek 
musical culture, but which has so far been mentioned only once, in a casual re- 
mark at 1133d. Terpander, we are now told, was responsible for the first katastasis 
of music in Sparta, which evidently means, in the context, that he instituted the 
oldest of the city’s musical festivals, presumably the Carnea. At some later date 
there was a second katastasis, initiated by five other musicians all of whom, as I've 
said already, had come to Sparta from elsewhere — Thaletas of Gortyn in Crete, 
Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri in Italy, Polymnestus of Colophon 
in Asia Minor, and one musician from the Peloponnese itself, the aulete Sacadas 
of Argos. We are also told that they prompted the foundation of festivals in two 
other locations as well, Argos and Arcadia. À 
The writer says nothing that would explain the connection, if thorens ome 
between these events and the history of the nomos. Three of the musicians wer 
tioned, Terpander, Polymnestus and Sacadas, have already appeared as compose 
of nomoi of various sorts; but the others have not; and in the sequel, m He e 
the writer discusses the kinds of music they composed, the works attribute y^ 
them are not nomoi. There is also a good deal of disagreement about what 
actly they were. Thaletas is said to have composed paeans, but the writer oes ; 
that some authorities dispute this assertion. Xenodamus is also represente 
composer of paeans, but the writer provides evidence they were not paeans hey 
hyporchémata. Xenocritus composed paeans too, but some people assert that af 
were not paeans but dithyrambs (1134c-f). No matter what we are to m they 
these disagreements, the essential point is that the compositions with whi p 
are credited by any of these squabbling authorities are all pieces for choral pe 


accounts Were mu 
give precedence to 


ne, 
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+ we are told in the De musica allows us to place choral genres of 
rts in any chronological, stylistic or other relation to the nomoi, or to any- 
hese sO s i 1 
th ise that has previously been mentioned. Apart from the bizarre assertion in 
pom g that the Trimeles nomos of Sacadas was performed by a chorus, choral 
Chap c has not previously been mentioned at all; and despite its very signific- 
a in Greek musical culture, after these brief comments in Chapters 9 and 
;o it again disappears from Lysias’ account. | 
We should pause for a moment, however, to consider the disagreements re- 
corded in these chapters. Differing views about particular issues have been men- 
tioned in earlier parts of the De musica, but none of them is to do with the genre 
to which a particular composer's works belong. We have been told, for instance, 
that the Arcadians and the Boeotians made rival claims about Clonas — the Ar- 
cadians said that he came from Tegea while the Boeotians insisted that he was 
a native of Thebes (11332); that according to certain people, whose view is evid- 
ently unorthodox, some of Terpander’s nomoi had originally been composed 
by Philammon (1133b); that some people wrongly suppose that Hipponax was 
a contemporary of Terpander — a view that the writer explicitly rejects, citing 
evidence in his support (1133d); and so on. The disputes in Chapters 9-10 have a 
very different profile, and one that suggests an approach with a more scholarly 
or even philosophically oriented agenda, devoted to the task of classifying com- 
positions by genre. Should Xenocritus’ compositions be regarded as paeans or 
as dithyrambs, and by what criteria? Should th f d . 
; at criteria? 
Menos 2 Gi O ose o Xenodamus be treated as 
ee Yporchemata, that is, as songs designed to accompany dancing? In 
E hi case the writer takes the trouble to confirm that there really is a differ- 
etween pieces of these two sorts, citing as evidence the fact that Pindar 
composed some works classi 
unden orks classified under one of these headings and some classified 
me Meo The earlier chapters offer plenty of opportunities for 
this el gi RE ems of classification, but no such discussions appear; and 
ferent typo cation that the writer is trying to accommodate several dif- 
Chi Mise to musical history. 
choral music. It + Meet. new agenda, and it also abandons the topic of 
fons M y devoted to the aulete Olympus, and in particular to 
enharmonic genws of on, the spondeion, in which he is said to have pioneered the 
is represented as m Prins and at the end of the chapter this type of melody 
tradition, Piana oundation of everything that is best in the Greek musical 
O ympus was the kii 5 onwards there have been a number of indications that 
W: able sort, but Mies source of characteristically Greek music of the most 
A “Us disappear imagine is stated explicitly. Amphion, Terpander and even Or- 
Sister at Present, and at rata That is the essential point that we need to 
vos La ernia S stage I shall not say anything about the details of 
of Aristoxenys i = e^ Whose content, as the writer tells us, comes from a 
say more about it when we turn to Aristoxenus’ writ- 


Ins in m 
. ` MY fourth 
Position er. For now we need only take note of the fact that the 


mance. No 


chapt 
adopted in ci 


apter 11 fits tolerably well with the agenda of Chapter 5 
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and Chapters 7-8, but very uncomfortably with that of Chapters | 
6. it has no real connection with the excursus on festivals and choral e t a 
Chapters 9-10, but the writer may perhaps have some slight excuse for tta. 1 

















his works (11342), provides him with a slender thread to link that se ‘ot @ 


discussson of the spendeion in Chapter n. peer | 
winch presents itself as an account of the early composers’ 


i s innovationsin rhythm, — 
k begins by saving that there are things to be said on this topic, since these com. 4 
made new contributions to melodic and rhythmic composition, melopoiia ang — 
rinitiumopotia — that is, to the ways in which they used and combined melodic and _ 
rithmic elements in the construction of particular pieces of music. It is notat | 
all surprising that the writer thought that these developments deserved to be _ 
discussed Bur the chapter has at least three strange features. One is that in fat 
he tells us nothing about these innovations. All he does is to mention composers — 
who made contributions of the sorts he has in mind without saying what they — 
were, amd to repeat im each case that their innovations did not involve any — 
deviation from the ‘noble style’, the kalos typos, that he attributes to the music of a 
archaic times. Secondly, he ends by saying that it was composers such as Crexus, — 
Timotheus, Philozenus and others — that is, musicians of the late 5* century and : 
the early 4? — who introduced coarseness and vulgarity into music and aban- " 
doned the solemn simplicity of the ancient tradition. This is a theme that is famil- È 
sar from mamy other sources, but here it seems out of place; the writer has been È 
dealing with musicians of the 7* century and the early 64, and now jumpsto? — 
contrast between them and composers of the late 5, leaving at least a hunar? — 
years of musical history untouched. Thus a chapter which announces itself as? — 
study of rhythenic innovations in fact says nothing about them, and it leaves af — 
enormous gap between one phase of Greek musical history and another. nu 
The third strange feature of this chapter also arises from the way in which t _ 
introduces its topic: There is also something to be said about rhythms a- 
statement seems to suggest that nothing has been said about this matter DER 4 
apparently implying that the focus has so far been only on the melodic featur — 
of archaic compositions. But that is by no means true. Apart from the $0) T 
Olympus! spondeion in Chapter 11, the writer has given very few details — 





ixl 


their composers employed. The early composers of nomoi restricted th ms persi. 
to the epic hexameter and the elegiac couplet; Stesichorus d the daryti 
rhythm from the Orthios nomos; Thaletas followed the example of Olympus ^ — 


using paeonic and cretic rhythms, and so on. When he announces FAYE qs 

as a new topic at the beginning of Chapter 12, the writer $66", at 
forget that he has engaged with this subject before, and in much more $18 
detail than he now provides. 


di ~~” 
— 
LED Eu 
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>. Heraclides of Pontus and Glaucus of Rhegium! 


E are now going to jettison the implausible hypothesis that the writer of 
Wie De musica designed his contribution to musical history according to an 
intelligible plan of his own. The writer is best thought of not as a historian but 
as a compiler, who excerpted passages — sometimes quite long ones — from the 
works of previous authorities, paraphrased and abbreviated them to fit the space 
of Lysias’ relatively short speech, and put them together as best he could. We 
might compare his work with that of certain modern students in schools and uni- 
versities who try to construct essays entirely from bits and pieces copied and past- 
ed from the internet. Like many of them, he fails to remould and organize the 
passages he has borrowed so as to integrate them into an argument or a narrat- 
ive with a continuous thread; he jumps unexpectedly from one topic to another, 
probably because he has cut out passages in the original writers’ discussions that 
would have bridged the gaps which he leaves; he places mutually incompatible 
representations of history side by side, apparently without noticing the obtrus- 
ive inconsistencies; and — at a slightly more abstract level — he seems unaware 
that different parts of his text display different methodological approaches, and 
perhaps contrasting ideological commitments too. 

But the resulting confusion may give us an opportunity to identify and com- 
pare significant characteristics of the various music-historical works from which 
he has compiled his text, which might have been much more difficult if he had 
more intelligently adapted his materials, smoothed out the inconsistencies and 
organized the whole account more coherently. Since he has not, and the diver- 
gences between one passage and another have not been erased, we may be able 
to pick out groups of such passages which seem to fit consistently with one an- 
other, and distinguish them from other groups with which they cannot coher- 
read associated. In this way we can work towards an estimate of the number 
dating from which he has borrowed, and say somethíng about their 
ams s -= features, And since he mentions at least some of the names of the 
vadia LE writings he uses, we may be able to assign some of these features 

lets of individual musical historians.” . 
and iti i: thought that the writer used only a small number of earlier texts, 
aips i» main bulk of the dialogue is based on works by just two late 4°-cen- 
ally, schol s, Heraclides of Pontus and Aristoxenus of Tarentum. More specific- 

‘ Scholars have usually agreed that it is Heraclides who provides the material 


' 1 have nd briefly on Glaucus) in Barker (2009), 277 
A previously y : 
th commented on Heraclides (a ) ( which I have 


at e 
Not revised ese i) ome of the issues considered in this volume, but also some others 


author is much more punctilious (as is noted by Weil and Reinach (1900), v-v1) in naming 


ces | 
themsej mentioned by the historians on whose works he draws than in identifying the 
ves, and indicating the extent of the passages borrowed from each of them. 
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for most of the part we have been examining, 

being Chapter 11, which is explicitly credited 
probably correct, at least in so far as Chapter b 

ut it is no 

t 


something we should simply take for granted; we should at least k 
possibility that we may be hearing the echoes of other voices fr "Cp Open the 
period, as well as those of Heraclides and Aristoxenus We aad the Classical 
instance, that by no means all or even most of the material in n d notice, for 
attributed to Heraclides by name; in fact he is explicitly menti sed Chapel 
: oned onl 
early in Chapter 3. Then if we want to argue that he is responsible f es 
the material in the rest of Lysias' speech as well, we need to find good FERA d 
our conclusion. good reasons for 
So we must start again at the beginning, that is, in Chapter 3, and see what we 
can discover. Even before we come to the historical material, the uncertainties 
l've just mentioned are encouraged by Lysias' introduction to his speech. He 
tells us that many people have tried to answer the questions that Onesicrates 
has asked. Most of the Platonists and the best of the Peripatetics have done so, 
he says, and ‘have composed treatises on the ancient music and its corruption in 
their own times’; so too have many grammatikoi (roughly equivalent to our 'philo- 
logists’) and harmonic theorists. He adds that there is a great deal of disagree- 
ment between them. Perhaps this should be construed as a way of warning us 
that there will be inconsistencies in the account he is about to present — and there 
certainly are, as we have seen — and explaining that these are due to the fact that 
he will be drawing on the work of a substantial number of different writers with 
conflicting opinions. In that case there must be additional doubts about the strat- 
egy of attributing almost everything to Heraclides and Aristoxenus. i 
We seem to be on safe ground, however, in the first stage of the historical 
discussion, that is, in Chapter 3, and we can be fairly confident about almost the 
whole of Chapter 4. Heraclides is named right at the start; it was he who recor 
ed that the first kind of music to be developed was kitharoidia, and that its om 
ginal composer and performer was Amphion the son of Zeus (1131f). The compiler 
also names the work in which this information appeared and the source from 
which Heraclides took his evidence for it; I shall come back to those ina memes 
The question we need to ask, then, is how much of the next part of the pus 
also derived from Heraclides, since we can hardly consider the characteristics 
his work until that has been established. Hera- 
The first step towards answering that question poses no seríous problems. ™ i 
clides is not explicitly mentioned again, but the fact that all the rest of C par” 
3 is presented in indirect speech shows that here, at least, the writer 1$ pes: 
hat he said. W b letely sure that he is still dra 
ing to report what he said. We cannot be completely sur xem 
on the same source in Chapter 4, where the indirect form of expression 1$ ander 
doned, but it seems very likely; the final part of Chapter 3 introduces Tea af 
as a composer of kitharodic nomoi, and Clonas and Polymnestus as CONE ese 
aulodic nomoi, and Chapter 4 is largely occupied with further details abou 
composers and themes. 


Chapters 3-12, the main exce 
to Aristoxenus, This diagn dp 
S 3-12 are concerned, jet 
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uite extensive body of material that can be attributed to 
then, in een confidence. Does it contínue further, beyond Chap- 
Heraclides più Ww address that question I want to look back at the title of the 
ter 4? But be Sk his contributions were taken. In the Greek of the manuscripts 
work pas ans Zuvayoyh vv ev uovorxīj, which means ‘Collection of [unspeci- 
vana ; music’. In this form the title seems incomplete — what are the items 
fied pa iL a ‘collection’? — and though in the past I have taken the view that 
a E ible as it stands, I now think that scholars who have supplemented it 
ptis Wes right. The original title may have been something like ‘Collection 
" ar le vits were eminent in music' or perhaps 'Collectíon of díscoveries ín 
lei j^ in any case we need to ask what Heraclides meant by calling it a ‘col- 
we It might be taken to imply that he intended it as nothing more than a 
‘data-base’ of separate bits of information, not linked together according to any 
particular plan; it would be a kind of encyclopaedia in which scholars could find 
assorted facts connected with the musical past. If that were the case it would be 
pointless to examine it in the hope of discovering his own conception of musical 
history. 

So RU. is really meant by calling the work a ovvæyoyh? We can reach a reason- 
ably secure answer to this question by reviewing briefly the nature of other 
works from around the time of Heraclides whose titles also describe them as gvv- 
«yoai.. The earliest we know of was written by the sophist Hippias in the late 5% 
century; so far as our evidence goes, its title was simply Zuvayoyń, and did not 
reveal what it was a 'collection' of. But we have a quotation, probably from its 
introduction, which gives some hints about its contents. It is preserved by Clem- 


i Fi Alexandria in the 2? century AD (Strom. vi. 15. 1, p. 434. 21 Stahlin = FGrH 
4). 


Here, 


ty cosi Hippias the sophist from Elis, who says this. ‘Some of these things were said 

other poet ac some by Musaeus, ... some by Hesiod, some by Homer, some by 

Putting togethe ee in prose writings, some by Greeks and some by barbaroi. But by 

another (6,4 r, from all of these, the most important and those that are akin to one 
x (GudpudAa), lam 


x going to create this new and multiform kind of logos’. 
Hippias is obviously 


e is negli boasting about the novelty and the wide range of the work 
nificant thin 3 Fri: he explains that it will contain a selection of the most sig- 
Suggests dard Y writers of all sorts in the past. The diversity of its sources 
Pias does not Va topics it addressed were also of many different kinds. But Hip- 
random order »- to mean that it is just a medley of quotations, assembled in 
they said — that is not linked by unifying themes. He proposes to to tell us what 
arrange them in 4 to convey the sense of their contributions — and he is going to 
at least, is how | nt: ay that brings out their connections with one another. That, 
>, the same race’ SE his statement that passages which are 6u6@vAa, literally 
Side in the same dic be put together'; he means that they will be set side by 
Presented a id of his work. The fact that he did not simply quote them, but 
In which Athen lon of what they said in his own words, is confirmed by the way 

aeus refers to a passage of the work (Ath. 608f = FGrH 6 F 3). 








b 


Among women who became famous for their beauty was T Pas 
was married to fourteen men, and was not only very beautiful ton the Milesian, vi 
intelligent, as Hippias the sophist says in the work called Zuvay iac rh, "NA ‘but a kd 


Perhaps Hippias included this in a section of his work devoted to hec 
but the main point is that Athenaeus attributes the story iho 
some earlier writer whom Hippias had quoted. Whatever the 
avery, may have been, he evidently presented it as a work that 
composed, while drawing on earlier writings for his evidence, —— € n 
By the time of Heraclides the ouvaywyh genre was well established 
particularly prominent in the works of Aristotle and his "owes 
the well-known ‘Collection of constitutions’, of which the surviving Ath 
Politeia is one, there are, for instance, two teyvav ouvaywyal a 
ably wrongly, to Aristotle. They were compendia of the hetorical techn 
formulated and classified in handbooks for orators since the s^ centur 
surviving excerpts encourage the view that these ouvaywyat did n 
the rules laid down in the handbooks, but organized them and d 
merits. The same is clearly true of the Athénaion Politeia, which ov 
ment and various features of its content to its author's interpre 
ment of his sources, Again, according to Diogenes Laertius, The yphras 
at least six works called ouvayuryat; and although the treatise which we 
refer to as his Physikón Doxai or Physicorum Opiniones, ‘Opinions 
Scientists’, is not called a cuvayuryt by ancient authorities, it can 
placed in the sarne category. Theophrastus very rarely quotes c 
authors whose opinions he records, He classifies his predecessor 
cordance with his own criteria; he presents his own interpreta 
had said on a specific topic, in his own late 4"-century termino o, 
substantial and sometimes critical comments of his own. In shoty a 
has put a good deal of himself into what purports to bea record papers 
opinions, representing them through his own interpretations, his ON ar 
organization, his own terminology and his own assessment of theif ! 
defects, Much the same could be said of a great many later WENSE acd 
We can therefore be fairly sure that Heraclides Luvayuryh br iL. encordé 
tion of passages from other people's writings. 'The w "mp cc 
in that sense 'collected', the opinions of earlier writers, but it pl 
his own words and in an arrangement which he himself had cho ranks 
the scattered pieces of information that he had collected ( he repo 
ordered history, In some cases he tells us exactly where he foune = well 
was using. Thus in the passage from which | began, early in SAPI ing dI 
that Heraclides took his statements about Amphion and the OF ae the pP 
from ‘the document preserved in Sicyon, which enabled him to I 
esses in Argos and the composers and musicians (11928): m 


$ i 


! On mvp! and related kinds of work see Zhmud (2006), 49? dà 








































Heraclides of Pontus and Glaucus of Rhegium : 3 
again in Chapter 8, at 1134b, was pr inscríbed ín stone. 
dy stood in some close relation to Miser vi . é 

e Argive priestesses W 
A gos mot en pE si other people and events that ít mentioned. 


hing the "in 3 indicates that Heraclides specified the dvay pagi, as 


Argos: 
for establis | 
pa aera pars the names of the priestesses ^ though the writer of the 


: posers musicians. In 
pa n mitted them — as chen dd piers and pur the route by 
gay more a | ? 
ny Dif n ro” sha ed Heraclides it turns out to play a very significant part 
which its ia historiography of both the classical and later periods. 
in the 7 e material which certainly comes from Heraclides, nari 3, includes 
pe: le of the catalogue of mythical musicians, together wit pad 
d that their kitharodic compositions were musical settíngs of poetry 
tede hesameterg (or sometimes in elegiacs, in cases where they were pieces for 
ye er accompanied by the aulos). But it also introduces two of the 
pi of nomos and the composers who pioneered them, and the fact that cone 
themes continue without a significant break into Chapter 4 suggests that 
whole of the following sequence of chapters on the nomot is also based on Hera- 
clides' work, as most modern scholars suppose.’ This hypothesis gains —_ 
from the appearance of the second allusion to the Sicyonian dvaypugh at 
end of Chapter 8, that is, right at the end of the main block of chapters devoted 
to the nomos. Heraclides, we may conclude, gave the nomos a very prominent 
role in his Luvayuyh, which is reflected in the extensive treatment of this genre 
in Chapters 4-5 and 7-8 of the De musica and in parts of Chapter 10. In that case a 
close examination of these chapters should be able to give us some insights into 
his treatment of musical history. 

But as we saw in the previous chapter, any attempt to ascribe all this material 
to the same author will run into difficulties, At the point where difficulties begin, 
he the first of the two allusions to composers of auldidia who came before the 
[X of the kitharodie tradition (1132e-f), the allusion is in fact attributed 
0 different writer, Glaucus of Rhegium, who lived in the later 5° century and 
^ ; a musical historian of we know anythíng at all, Hís remarks 
mmi told, in a work called On the ancient poets and musicians, It is also — — 
so far bro introduces, a few lines later, the two major characters whohavenot — 
sia en mentioned, Orpheus and Olympus, and them asthe or —— 
ls theleí Hlarchs of the two main strands of the Greek tradition. His starting-point ; 

do ton y irely different from the one that Heraclides adopted in Chapter 3. 
a8 We can i cars, are the methods of historical research that he uses. As far 
— which ecu Heraclides relied exclusively on statements preserved in writing 
came from od onally are public inscriptions, as we have seen, but in most cases 
ets of the archaic and early classical periods, A remark about the 


ioned 
agh), mento” 
yer d 








' For another, rathe 
and SH Father in 
Reinach (ig oe), eae -— argument in favour of attributing Chapter 4 to Heraclides, see Weil 
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nomoi of Polymnestus, at the beginning of Chapter 10, explicitly indicates his Heraclides of Pontus and Glaucus of Rhegium 


icy of relying on written evidence rather than on investigations of other kin 
it also shows that he tried to base his conclusions, wherever he could, o Rund 
writings — that is, on writings as close as possible to the period of thé Da Pian 
they discuss. 'Polymnestus too composed aulodic nomoi. But whether "m 
the Orthios nomos in composing his melodies, as the harmonikoi assert, we idco 
say for certain: for the ancient writers (ot &koyatot) said nothing about this hi 
ter (1134d). 
I do not think that Heraclides dismisses the statements of the harmonikoi just 
because they are not ‘ancient’ enough. A harmonikos was a particular kind of 
musical specialist, one who devoted himself to the study of structures such as 
scales and systems of attunement, and tried to analyse the forms they take in the 
compositions and performances of musicians themselves. We needn't examine 
their methods in detail here; the crucial point is that they relied on the evidence 
of their own ears and their own studies of pieces which they heard being per- 
formed, and not on statements in earlier written sources. In the course of his 
own contribution to work of this sort, the Elementa harmonica, Aristoxenus ap- 
plies the term harmonikos in this sense to his empirically-minded predecessors; 
and it is dear from his testimony, together with that of Plato and others,’ that 
quasi-scientific work of this sort was already going on in the 5™ century. Then if 
these people based their conclusions about Polymnestus on studies of the kind 
that the designation harmonikos indicates, what Heraclides is rejecting is the prac 
tice of extracting conclusions about ‘ancient’ musicians from the analysis of com- 
positions which were attributed to them in the 5? or the 4^ century, and whose 
characteristics the harmonikoi inferred from their performances by musicians of 
The: tells us something about Heraclides' historical methods; and it is ise rel 
evant, for a different reason, in connection with those of Glaucus — not because 
he rejected the approach of the harmonikoi, but because he adopted it pr v 
every passage where the De musica names Glaucus explicitly as its source, WE d 
that he makes statements which relate the musical style of a composer % 1, 
elements from which he constructed his compositions, to those involved in tn 
music of one or more other composers. The music of Orpheusis not#" ae 
of che carly composers of aulsidia (11328); Stesichorus did not model his Mrs. 
chat of Orpheus or Terpander or Archilochus or Thaletas, but on that of d 
pus, and he used elements borrowed from the Harmatios nomo’ 'and the fondled 
proceeds through dactyls (tõ xatà Šáxtvhov Ber) (1133f); Thaletas fad 
this music on that of Archilochus but developed it in ways that Archilochus 
not, and included rhythmic ingredients which he took from the w Ap 
(11344). Glaucus cannot have extracted these pieces of information from be 
of an earlier period, in the manner of Heraclides; almost all relevant writers 


35 
fore his time were poets, and it is inconceivable that they included su | 
details as these. He must have reached his dris e on "i bie m 
own study of music that he actually heard, or on analyses which he took from the 
work of contemporary harmonikoi. In either case his conception of the methods 
by which research in musical history can best be pursued is radically different 
from that of Heraclides. 

Another of the inconsistencies which we have noticed in the De musica's ac- 
count can also be linked to a difference between the histories presented by Hera- 
clides and by Glaucus. For Heraclides, as we have seen, the primary and original 
form of Greek music is kitharoidia, whether it is traced back to the mythical Am- 
phion or to the historical Terpander. Glaucus, by contrast, gives pride of place 
to the aulos tradition. It is Glaucus who suggests that there were composers of 
auloidia before the string-playing tradition even began; it is he who introduces 
the figure of the archetypal aulete Olympus; and the two technically detailed 
passages I have just mentioned lay heavy emphasis — in a distinctly controversial 
way — on the importance of Olympus and his aulos-music as an influence on the 
music of composers whose instrument of choice was the kithara. Thus Glaucus 
and Heraclides adopt diametrically opposite positions both about the methods 
which a musical historian should use, and about the origins and central features 
of the archaic Greek musical tradition. 

I said earlier that we have reasonable grounds for thinking that most of the 
material in the chapters concerned with the nomoi was taken from the Collection 
of Heraclides. But in the light of the points we have now considered, this view 
encounters serious difficulties when we come to Chapters 7-8, which seem to be 
presented as discussions of the auletic nomot, that is, nomoi to be performed on 
the auloi alone, without any contribution from a singer. Chapter 7 purports to 
be concerned with pieces of this sort — the writer begins the chapter by saying 
that this is the topic to which he will now turn — but it has at least two features 
which raise doubts about assigning it to Heraclides. First, it is devoted entirely to 
Olympus, who is not included in Heraclides initial catalogue of early musicians, 
and is introduced into the De musica only through the medium of Glaucus. de 
cus is indeed mentioned, towards the end of the chapter, as the authority Te 
confirms the attribution of one of the auletic nomoi to Olympus: and it is d 
that the writer inserts Glaucus' claims about the relation between Or rana 
eec This raises the suspicion that the chapter as a whole is 

n statements taken from Glaucus. 

Secondly, the chapter does not seem to follow the pattern of the passe” T 
the kitharodic and aulodic nomoi, in so far as we can detect one. 
mainly to identifying the earliest composers 1n these genres 
chronological order, listing the names of the nomoi for which they ` th special ref 
ible, and emphasizing the noble simplicity of their compose poss 
erence to their use of rhythms derived from the epic hend ; 
very little of this sort. The only composer of auletic nomo ay of them, the 


ties e 
+ dex espedi Vin. Kop. sus, obese the Deodata in perdon ane dota vini =a pma | | Seine ae 
| lympus; it provides no list of such nomoi and n 


described by Glaucon, and who, Socrates says, are not the ones he has in mind. For discussion 
pre Aristorentani harmoniko seé Barker (2007), 33-104. 
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Polykephalos and the Harmatios, with an incidental allusion to a thir 

nomos, in the passage about Stesichorus; and a substantial amoun ne Orthig 
ed to Olympus’ personal background and to the distinction whi a Of it is devot. 
draw between an older Olympus and a younger. It is hard to inter : OME Writers 
count of the auletic nomoi parallel to those of the other two is etit as an ac. 

Chapter 8 is even more puzzling. It seems to be continuing with the S : 
though it is hard to be sure; its first statement is simply that there is ti " topic, 
cient nomos called Kradias. Although it does not describe it directly as a a 
can gather this from the assertion that immediately follows, attributed da VAS 
nax, that Mimnermus performed this nomos on the auloi, a0» joat. But the "s 
comment confuses the picture; ‘for to begin with,’ it says, ‘the singers of nom. 
sang elegiacs set to melodies', and it asserts that this is confirmed by an Mes 
tion dealing with music at the Panathenaea. The writer is apparently trying È 
explain the connection between Mimnermus, who was well known as an elegiac 
poet, and music involving the aulos; it implies that he was an adAwdoc, a singer 
to the accompaniment of auloi. There may be nothing unorthodox about the im- 
plication that he also played the auloi himself, though obviously not at the same 
time as he sang; several other writers say that he was an aulete before he became 
an elegiac poet.' But if the central topic here is still the auletic nomos, it seems 
strange that the point which receives most attention is that Mimnermus was an 
aulodic singer. Nothing more is said about the auletic Kradias nomos. Obscurities 
of a similar sort appear in the remainder of the chapter. It focuses on another 
famous aulete, Sacadas of Argos, but it begins by describing him as a composer 
of songs and of elegiacs set to melodies. Only then does it mention his reputa: 
tion as an aulete and his record of victories at the Pythian festival, and even this is 
confused by what follows. It says that he composed the so-called Trimeles nomos, 
which in the context we would expect to be auletic, and perhaps to be the nomos 
with which he won his Pythian victories; but according to this passage, Sacadas 
actually designed it as a three-section piece to be sung by a chorus. In that case 
it has no place in a discussion of auletic nomoi. To add a final touch to the oe 
ter's peculiarities, its last sentence offers a different view about the origin © 
Trimelés nomos: it reports the document in Sicyon, which Chapter 3 tells Pa E 
cited by Heraclides, as saying that the composer who invented it was Clonas; a? 


if this were the case we would expect it to have been an aulodic nomos, ge usd 
we have already learned about Clonas from Heraclides. The evidence © ee 
clides and the Sicyonian inscription would therefore suggest that this nomos © 
neither auletic nor choral. es 
We have to ask, then, whether the bulk of the material in Chapt? 1 pv 
originally from Glaucus or from Heraclides, and how the confusing disca 
in Chapter 8 are related to it and to the earlier chapters on the nomoi. In e t 
to the first question, I now need to mention the fact that in the opinion s n s 


. es 
modern scholars the citations of Glaucus are not independent of Heracl 


1 See for instance Strabo xiv. 1. 28. 
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work, but were incorporated into his Collection by Heraclides himself! This 


seems to me a likely hypothesis; it would fit with Heraclides’ policy of assem- 
bling the views of previous writers, and would explain the previous intrusions 
of material from Glaucus into contexts due largely to Heraclides. We cannot tell 
whether Heraclides noted explicitly his disagreement with Glaucus' methods; 
if he did, the compiler's ‘cut-and-paste’ procedure has eliminated his remarks, 
except for the suggestion we noted at 1134d that the methods of the harmon- 
ikoi (which seem also to be those of Glaucus) are unreliable. But whether 
he did or not, it seems unlikely that he based the whole of his study of the aul- 
etic nomoi on Glaucus’ work; yet Chapter 7 has Glaucus’ fingerprints all over it. 
Chapter 8, on the other hand, shows no clear signs of Glaucus’ influence; the 
problem it poses is simply that it is only very loosely related to the topic of the 
auletic nomot. 

Here is a hypothesis which might account for these anomalies. Heraclides 
wrote a passage on the auletic nomoi which incorporated material from Glaucus, 
but embedded it in a good deal of other discussion which the compiler has not 
preserved. Chapter 8 gives us a hint of the main thesis that the missing material 
conveyed. It did not make Olympus its central figure, but focused on composers 
such as Mimnermus, Sacadas and Clonas, all of whom figure in Chapter 8 and 
are represented primarily as composers of elegiac songs performed to the ac- 
companiment of the aulos, and only secondarily (or not at all) of nomoi for auloi 
alone. I conjecture, then, that Heraclides represented the purely instrumental 
auletic nomos as nothing more than a minor derivative of a more fundamental 
genre, that of auldidia. In his history of Greek music, kithardidia takes pride of 
place and auldidia comes a respectable second; whereas auletic composition and 
performance is just a relatively insignificant offshoot of the song-tradition. An- 
other point I made earlier is also relevant here: the De musica says nothing at all 
about the fourth kind of nomos, the kind composed for kithara alone. Given its 
complete absence from our text, it’s unlikely that Heraclides said much about it; 
and if we put that hypothesis together with his treatment of auletic nomo!, we 
can reasonably conclude that he paid rather little attention to purely instrumental 
music of any sort. If that reconstruction is anywhere near the truth, sur 
position is completely at odds with it; he makes Olympus and his non-vocal a : 
etic music the foundation of the whole tradition, and claims that at least ps E 
the most prominent composers for voice and kithara were significantly ae È. 
to his example. Glaucus is not entirely on his own in taking ? view of t ^ m 
as we'll see in a later chapter, but in the context of Heraclides writing his T 

are anomalous and disruptive. If Heraclides did indeed include the cut ae 
Glaucus in his treatise, I suggest that we should respect his willingness to 


lews i ods 0 
Views incompatible with his own, as a sign of his commitment to the meth 
Serious scholarship. 


(1900); most sub- 


1 : ‘ : 
This has been generally accepted since the publication of Weil and Reinach póhlmann (2011), 


s tl 
“ae scholars assume it rather than offering new arguments. Cf. most recently 
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There is no great difficulty i i ; 
the heart of Sask musical ende etie ees Heraclides places so 
: , min g the status of instrum Ng at 
or why he gives precedence to the kithara over the aulos, or ental musi 
chooses to give the impression, unlike Glaucus with his inadi m Why he 
pus and Orpheus, that Greek music was an autonomous creati voto inm, 
themselves. Let us consider the last point first. Suspici E Greeks 
. Suspicion of alien influe 
Greek music was common in the late 5" century and the 4" the per SACRE Gif 
‘New Music’, and innovative composers were often accused ut i of the 
Greek elements into the true Hellenic tradition. And we know ni "me 
in Athenaeus that Heraclides took this chauvinistic view to unusual Mira 
even denying that the familiar Phrygian and Lydian harmoniai wise reino 
be called harmoniai. He asserted that there were really only three AR 
responding to the three Greek races, Dorian, Aeolian and Ionian (Ath. P d 
refused to grant anything non-Greek a place in the authentic musical tradition 
He claims also that the Dorians and Aeolians had largely preserved their ancient 
customs, including those to do with their music, but that those of the Ionians had 
been contaminated by their contact with foreigners; the implication is that even 
‘Ionian’ music, as it was performed in Heraclides' time, should not be counted 
as an element in the genuinely Greek musical repertoire. The attitude Heraclides 
seems to adopt in the De musica is evidently well in line with views he expressed 
elsewhere in his writings. 

His privileging of song over instrumental music and the kithara over the aulos 
has a fairly obvious explanation: he was a Platonist, a student and colleague of 
Plato in the Academy. On Plato's death in 347 BC he left Athens and went back 
to his original home in Pontus, perhaps partly because he thought that the views 
of Plato's chosen successor in the Academy, Xenocrates, were polluted with ideas 
alien to those of the Master (as indeed they were). Plato, as we all know rejected 
the aulos from his ideal city in the Republic; and in the Laws he shows deep sus 
picion about compositions for instruments alone, since in the absence of words, 
he says, it is very hard to work out what such music represents, of what it I5? 
mimésis.! The implication, in the conceptual environment of the Laws — an yn 
the Republic too — is that we may not be able to identify the effect that wordle . 
music will have on the souls of its hearers, and if we allow its use WE may ur 
knowingly be introducing an ethically corrupting serpent into our CIVIC 


of Eden. As a committed Platonist, Heraclides will have absorbed all this, NT | 


gether with the contention of Plato and others that the ancient music Mee 
had been entirely noble and edifying. Hence it was essential to construct and gave 
history in a form which reflected the primacy of song in archaic imes a 


the lyre and kithara precedence over the aulos; and since Heraclides almost ald 
tainly believed that Plato was right in what he said, a history of this kind W ald 
not only be salutary from an educational and ethical point of view, but W^ 
have the crucíal advantage of being true. 


! See Resp, 399€, Leg, 669d-e. 
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can now put Chapters 3-8 aside, and look briefly at the remaining parts 
es speech. Its final chapter, Chapter 13, can be ignored, since it dá; no 
new historical comments, and for the present I shall also omit Chapter 11, which 
comes from Aristoxenus. We are left, then, with Chapters 9-10 and Chapter 12. 
Chapter 10 includes one of our main citations from Glaucus, but I shall not say 
much more about him here; he will reappear in my next chapter. The main ques- 
tions I want to ask are these. First, are these chapters also based on Heraclides' 
work, or are they so different in their agenda and approach that they must come 
from another source, perhaps even one who is not named in the De musica at all? 
secondly, whether they belong to Heraclides or not, can we infer anything new 
from them about the attitudes and historiographical methods of the person on 
whose writings they draw? 

Readers will recall that Chapter 9 starts by shifting, without warning, to a com- 
pletely new topic, that of the institution of festivals in Sparta and elsewhere. The 
abruptness of the transition could very well raise the suspicion that the compiler 
has left Heraclides behind and has turned to another source; and the fact that it 
gives prominent roles to three musicians, Thaletas, Xenodamus and Xenocritus, 
who have not been mentioned before, might also encourage this hypothesis. So 
too might another fact I mentioned before, that we are told their places of origin 
and that all of them lie outside the Greek mainland, whereas Heraclides has not 
even allowed himself to admit explicitly that his great hero Terpander came to 
Greece from Lesbos. 

But I think these suspicions are misplaced. So far as the last point is concerned, 
we should notice that Terpander appears in Chapter 9 too, and that even here 
his place of origin is not mentioned, whereas those of all five of the others are 
carefully specified. In this respect the way in which Terpander is represented has 
not changed. We should also observe that though three new figures are intro- 
duced, three have also played significant parts in the earlier chapters — Polym- 
Bw Sacadas and Terpander himself. But perhaps more importantly, despite 
ins abruptness of the transition, there is a genuine connection between the new 
Pes that of the nomoi. Festivals of the kinds whose beginnings are now un- 
indi "E are the contexts in which the nomoi were actually performed, and 
ries p s the Spartan festivals, especially the Carnea, seem to have given a 
celebrite eR place to music than any others, and to have attracted the nali 
Sue m performers from all around the Greek world. So after discussing "a 

the ori music performed at these festivals, Heraclides has gone on ec consi 
inverti of the festivals themselves, and to identify the didi ecd 
presa AN their foundation. This makes perfectly coherent sense as sala B^ b 
edid Evidently the compiler has left out any intervening vrais A 
is intelli M would have made the connection clear, but the change topi 
forwar i e, and we do not even need to suppose that the compiler has 

But the Mid. distant part of Heraclides' treatise. pala 
ten lines i ject of the origins of festivals disappears after no more than 

text, and is replaced by discussions of the kinds of music 
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by the musicians who had a hand in their foundation, The 
is not considered in that way here is Terpander, and this Para m i oF them who 
tion that we are still reading an account based on Heraclides; he ias indica. 
said a good deal about Terpander's music and needs to add no more already 
The form of the discussion, continuing into Chapter 10, also reflects iiu 
which we have already found ín materíal from Heraclides, though here ande 
pronounced; that is, ín every case except that of Sacadas — about ies | 
simply told for a second tíme that he was a composer of elegiacs — a lele are 
about the music that each of these people composed is followed by a divergent 
opinion about it, or by a comment which casts doubt on the reliability cata 
has been said. In most cases the writers whose views contradict the orig al state- 
ments are not identified by name, but in the two cases where they are, both of 
the writers in question, Pratinas and Glaucus, have been cited in proviene patty 
of the Heraclidean text. da ü 
In short, then, there seem to be no good reasons for denying that Heraclides 
is still the compiler's source, and quite persuasive reasons for thinking that he is, 
So do we learn anything new about his treatise from this passage? One comment 
that tells us nothing new, but helps to support a hypothesis I offered earlier, can 
be found in the sentence at the beginning of Chapter 10 (11344), where Heraclides - 
refuses to rely on the results of investigations by the harmonikoi. The composer 
under discussion is Polymnestus, identified again as a composer of aulodic nomoi, 
and the issue is whether or not he borrowed from the Orthios nomos in composing 
his melodies. The point is that the Orthios nomos belonged to the auletic genre, 
whose significance Heraclides does his best to minimise, or so I have suggested. 
Here he is casting doubt on the relevance of auletic music to the work of one of 
the important composers in his catalogue. pe 
The other significant feature of Heraclides’ essay that we can identify : 
passage is that it did not completely ignore choral music. Apart from the s | 
suggestion in Chapter 8 that Sacadas composed his Trimelés nomos for a cho 
everything up to this point has been concerned with music for soloists, t 
compositions now attributed to Thaletas, Xenodamus and Xenocritus 
works for choruses — paeans, hyporchémata, dithyrambs and so on ~ amm 
mains true no matter which of the conflicting opinions about them We TEST 
No doubt that is why these composers were not mentioned in the proe 
chapters; they made no contributions to the soloistic genres with which 
chapters were concerned, It’s worth noting Heraclides’ inclusion of cho! al 
though we don’t know how extensively he treated it, in the light of Ant 
Gostoli’s recent argument that the compiler of the De musica was CO 
constructing a history of the lyric tradition as a counterweight to AH? 
cus on dramatic genres in the Poetics.! 1 find her arguments persuasive, ' 
should be wary about extending them from the compiler to his manti T 
Heraclides, Choral music figures only very briefly in this part of the De m 


































' Gostoli (2011). 
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« entirely possible that Heraclides went on to say a great deal more about 
ko r vinehided 4 discussion of its role in drama. Indeed, the compiler betrays 
i pi ct that it is he and not Heraclides who has decided to focus primarily on 
"EC yam soloists and especially for kitharoidoi, by putting the speech we have been 
deri into the mouth of Lysias, who is himself represented as a kitharoidos. 
all as it were, his excuse for giving his account the form that it has. I should 
Tos sunt add that Prof. Gostoli has not fallen into the trap of transferring 
- conclusions about the compiler to Heraclides; she is entirely innocent of any 

ious inferences. 

em finally, to Chapter 12, which is a grave disappointment. It starts by 
saying that there is also an account to be given about rhythms, since the ancient 
composers made innovations in that dimension of music too. But as I noted 
earlier, we have already been told about a number of rhythmic innovations; and 
though we are apparently led to believe that this chapter will tell us more about 
them, in fact it tells us virtually nothing at all. It merely takes us through a list 
of archaic composers, and asserts that each of them introduced some rhythmic 
novelty. But it does not tell us what any of these novelties were. It adds only that 
in making their innovations they did not go beyond the bounds of the noble and 
dignified style. At the end it contrasts them in this respect with composers of the 
more recent period, chosen to exemplify the supposed excesses of the ‘New Music’ 
of the late 5? century, whom it represents as abandoning the noble simplicity of 
the ancient style and pandering to popular taste. Here again there is no reason to 
doubt that we are hearing the voice of the Platonist Heraclides, just as we were 
in a comparable passage of Chapter 6. But it seems unlikely that he is to blame 
for the chapter’s lack of substantial content. 

To end this chapter let me summarise briefly the conclusions we have reached 
about Heraclides’ musical history. The first point is that it was indeed a ‘history’, 
in the sense that he did his best to organize its ingredients chronologically. It was 
based, mainly or exclusively, on writings from earlier periods which he had ‘col- 
lected’ and arranged. Although he tried to represent the origins and development 
of the tradition in a way that fitted with his philosophical commitments and ideo- 
logical prejudices, he gave significant space to differing opinions, and even - in 
the case of Glaucus ~ to fundamentally different approaches to the study of the 
Subject. He gave precedence to genres that incorporated song over purely instru- 
Roma: works, and to the string-playing tradition over music involving the aulos. 
E hu CE ENNE called nomoi, performed by soloists, played a significant part 

: s treatise, but there are indications that he considered choral music too, per- 
di ; extensively, and that the heavy emphasis on nomoi is due not to him but to 
"a he oe Hence we should not allow the prominence of the nomoi in the De 
teil to over-influence our own reconstructions of Greek musical history. His 
clear] ent shows symptoms of the exaggerated Hellenic chauvinism lae di 
E diste in the passage on the harmoniai in Athenaeus, He represen e 
com radition as noble and serious, and distinguished it sharply from the later 

Posers' colourful and irresponsible populism, which he despised; and this is 
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the only point, so far as we can tell, at which he marked a tadical di 
the musical tradition. Though he attributes important iue discontinuity in 
composers, and though only the interventions of Glaucus — s the ; tchaic 
clides may not have agreed — give details about the ways in which o Hera. 
from one another, they are united in his account by their consistent ey borrow 
the elevated and dignified style, closely linked to the epic tradition adherence to 
tributes to Terpander, Stesichorus and their mythical predecessors, n° ch he at- 
final feature of his account which I have not yet mentioned. Heraclid Mies. 
ly organized his material into sections dealing with different genres e Nd 


auloidia, and so on. His main points of reference, however, are not gent 2t 









































styles or modes of performance but individual musicians, and their ‘disco mo. 
inline 


‘invention’ of new ways in which melody and rhythm could be woven very’ or 


to make music. Musical history, as he wrote it, was essentially a chronok nas 
ordered and annotated catalogue of ‘first discoverers’. This is typical By eut 
in which Greek historians of the arts and sciences addressed their subjects, and 


we shall find many other examples as we go along.’ 


1 For a detailed study of the Greek quest for ‘first discoverers’ see Zhmud (2006), 23:51. y T 


3. Musical Historiography, 430-330 BC: 
Glaucus (Revisited), Hellanicus, Ephorus 


urs chapter begins with some further comments on Glaucus, and goes on 
gu consider the work of two other historians. The first is a 5"-century writer 
who is not mentioned by name in the Plutarchan De musica, but whose work cer- 
tainly lies behind some of the material we've been considering so far; the second 
is a 4! century historian whose writings open up a new perspective on musical 
history, or at least one of which we have seen few traces in the material we have 

ied so far. 
wet then, a few more remarks about Glaucus. He belongs, as I have said, to 
the last years of the fifth century, the era of Socrates, Anaxagoras, Democritus 
and the sophists. It was a time when the speculations of philosophers and scient- 
ists were beginning to impinge on the consciousness of the general public, as we 
can see from Aristophanes’ comedies; and Diogenes Laertius represents Glaucus 
4s a source of information about two of the Presocratic philosophers, Empedo- 
cles and Democritus (D.L. vm. 51, 1x. 38). It is relevant, too, that he was a citizen 
of Rhegium, modern Reggio Calabria, in a region where the Pythagoreans had 
exercised their influence for nearly a hundred years; according to Diogenes he re- 
ported that Democritus came to Magna Graecia to study with one of the Pythag- 
oreans, identified by Apollodorus of Cyzicus as Philolaus (D.L. 1x. 38). Whatever 
the truth about that may be, the fact that Glaucus wrote about Empedocles and 
Democritus marks him as an intellectual, for whom the 5"-century cosmologists 
provided a worthwhile topic, and the pervasive Pythagorean influence in his cul- 
tural environment has a bearing on his musicological perspective. 

Evidence of his familiarity with Pythagorean musical investigations appears in 
"s z eis by Aristoxenus (fr. 90 Wehrli), preserved by a scholiast on Plato’s Phaedo, 
"n nes was not just a writer, but also a performing musician of a rather un- 
ms ades It tells us that the Pythagorean Hippasus, earlier in the 5 century, had 
rete 3 experiments with discs made of bronze, which showed that if their dia- 
(300 on Ee: and if their thicknesses were related in the ratios 2:1, 3:2 and 
fourth ded produce notes separated by intervals of an octave, a fifth and a 
C È ee concords fundamental to all Greek musical theory and practice. 
set of sien Por exploited this discovery, and was the first person to use à 
for th Scs not merely for theoretical purposes, as Hippasus had done, but 

€ performance of genuine music. We are not told how man discs he used, 
or What sort of music h . We are not any 
ave needed to usic he played on them. But its worth noting that he would 
in order to o e no ratios other than those involved in Hippasus experiments 
complete a uce a set of seven or eight discs that sounded all the notes of a 
Musica] ori a. Through steps each of which has the span of one of these 
, one can construct either the eight-note octave scale i 
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in Plato’s Timacus (and later, for instance, in the í | m 
sevo nore scale, sil spanning on octave, desse MA 
are versions of the so-called ‘Pythagorean diatonic’. It would even be Wich 
provide them with chromatic variants. Hence Glaucus would have pop SO 
do no independent research into the ratios of non-concordant intervals. ded to 
to design a set of discs capable of producing music of quite a comple oo 
doubt the task of teaching himself to play melodies on them, as no one had a” 








































before, demanded a good deal of labour and ingenuity; and his unt e had done - 
achievement prompted people in that period to use the phrase quo de > 
There is no doubt, then, that Glaucus was both skilled in the arts of musici — 


practice and interested in the ways in which music could be analysed, Pais . 2 
100, that he engaged in such analyses or drew on those of others inini — 

ways. In the case of the discs his activities borrowed from P hagorean studies - 
of the mathematical relations between notes, and of the ways in which they 
instantiated in relations between the dimensions of the notes’ physical cau 
The material cited in the De musica, on the other hand, involved no mathem: 


particular composers. As | said in the previous chapter, the contentions att 
to him in the De musica cannot have been based on the reports of earlier v 
but must have had their origin in his own analyses of performances that h E. 1 
ally heard (or in what he learned from contemporary harmonikoi who ha ai MR 


The period in which Glaucus lived was not only a time of intense ; 
speculation, but also the high tide of what we call the ‘New Music, W 


also be relevant to Glaucus' perspective on musical history. We have di 
ticed that he seems to give the aulos-tradition a privileged status 1n 1° 
tory, representing Olympus as the key figure, and claí ing that some í 
composers for voices and stringed instruments were influenced by SE 
music in significant ways. In his recent book The Culture of Kitharoidia, 1 
Power notes the fundamental role that Glaucus assigns to the aulos, 
to find it strange and unorthodox.” But we shall find i icati that 5 
view was less idiosyncratic than Power suggests, and we may be able to 
why he adopted it. The explanation begins from two well known facts. 
is that in certain late 5"-century circles it had become fashionable oc 
the aulos and its music and to reject its use; and the second is that 1n 77^ 


' Plat. Tim. 355-365, Philol. 44 B 6 DK (the second can. POPC 

MEN paragraph), [Eucl.] Sect. es 

20. For an analysis combining the diatonic system with chromatic variant of the aio)» 28 7 
asyllus ap. Theo Smyrn. 87. 4-93. 9 Hiller. > Oe 
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pe ui gn tns results.’ Glaucus' treatment of Stesichorus and Thaletas, 
We of other composers for whom his discussion has not survived, can 
Iausibly be understood as a response to these critics, He would be showing that 
P ere was nothing new abont theddoptionofeleGeno Sane Deam nM 
into compositions for voice and kithara; and he. would also be making it clear 


even great composers such as these, whom the reactionary critics admired, 
tad ari from the pioneers of music for the aulos. His strategy, like that of 





the aulos. He presented a picture of a single tradition which originated with 
composers for the aulos, but in which the two strands were intimately and es- 
sentially intertwined. 

It's even possible that one of his main purposes in writing his musical history 
was to defend music for the aulos, and the innovative practices of contemporary 
musicians, against the attacks of their critics.” If that were true, he could cer- 
tainly be described as unorthodox by the standards of most of the other writers 
whose work survives from this period. But we must remember that the accidents 
and prejudices responsible for the preservation of some documents and the dis- 
appearance of all the rest have been much kinder to authors with conservat- 
ive attitudes than to the radical thinkers and musicians they criticized. We have 
works by Plato and Aristotle but not by provocative sophists such 
A Thrasymachus; and we have comic dramatists like Aristophanes 
prominent contemporary figures including the avant garde com 
most nothing that was written by their admirers, of whom there | 
many. The critics would have had no reason to attack them if they had not be- 
come so popular and influential. For these reasons it would be rash and probably 
Wrong assume that no such writings existed, or very few. If Glaucus designec his 
i. ni: Fe a contribution to the defence of contemporary musical innovations 
dias not regard this as unusual or surprising. We can be confident, in fact, 
sough food many other writers of the period shared his attitude, and may have 
less. to defend it much more directly than he did. We should be grateful that at 

much of the case for the defence has survived. 









1 
On - L 

216-21, the centra] role of aulos-music in the context of the ‘New Music’ see especially Csapo (2004), 

2 
volunti TE that the passages taken from Glaucus ‘attestent un esprit chercheur, neur et 
music for dis EMEN , Weil and Reinach suggest that the privileged status that he attaches to early 
from a Sicily Ba and to its ‘mythique créateur’ Olympus, might incline us to believe that he came 

of auletes (Weil and Reinach (1900), x11). 
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Before | move on to our next author, I should mention that a 
john Franklin attributes to Glaucus a good deal more of the material in 
musica than | have done.’ I am not altogether convinced by his argumen the De 
: 4 | ts, but the 
issues are too complicated for me to examine here, and there js probably 
of reaching a firm conclusion. For present purposes, at any rate, | shall DO Way 
my more conservative position. Franklin's article is mainly hie 
with the second author | shall consider in this chapter, and in what follows Ici 
borrow a number of points from his discussion, ; 
The author in question is the historian Hellanicus of Mytilene, who is said i» 
have been born in 480 BC and to have lived to the age of 85, These details 
not be altogether reliable, but he was certainly still at work in the later doni 
of the 5 century, He is well known for his pioneering and influential 
to find a secure basis for establishing and recording the chronology of events 
in Greek history. That is, he was looking for a series of events whose chronolo- 
gical relations were already known and recorded, so that other historical 
could be associated with them and thereby assigned definite dates, Nowadays we 
use the sequences of years before and after the birth of Christ for this purpose, 
The Romans sometimes located events by reference to the supposed date of the 
city’s foundation; more often they linked them with the year of some individual's 
consulship, or with such-and-such a year of a particular emperor's reign. Many 
Greek chronographers eventually adopted the well-known scheme based on the 
sequence of Olympiads, but this system did not yet exist in the time of Hellanicus, 
He seems to have tried out several different systems in the course of his life, 
much of which was spent in mainland Greece, not in his native island of Lesbos, 
in what was probably his last work, the Atthis, the first known history of Attica, 
he dated events by reference to the sequence of Athenian archons, An inscription 
listing these officials in order from the early 7 century onwards, of which eas 
fragments survive, was set up in Athens at some time between 435 and ud 
and it’s clear that Hellanicus used it. The list may have been fully authentic, 
throughout on official records, as Jacoby argued sixty years ago. But dic 
was mistaken, and the details it recorded for years in the remote past ees Hel- 
on an unreliable mixture of oral tradition and speculation, it still pr other 
lanicus with a clearly defined chronological framework for his history. In ae 
work, however, the Hiereiai Héras, whose composition probably overlaps wi " 
Atthís but was mostly written before it, his reference system was quite ones 
locating events by the relations in which they stood to the sequence of pries 
" the temple of Hera in Argos, As Dionysius of Halicarnassus puts it, der c hap 
brought together (ouvayayay) the priestesses in Argos and the events He ia 
pened in the time of each of them’ (Antig, Rom, 1. 72. 2). The events catalog wat 
this procedure were not restricted to ones connected with Argos; the WOT” qc 
a general history with a broad scope, and the list of Argive priestesses y d their 
only the chronologícal matrix in which they were set. These príestesses he 


recent article 


* Franklin (2012), 720-64; cf. also Franklin (2010), 9-50. 
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life, so that events of any sort could be dated by saying that 
office Da racer a year of a named priestess’s nar of her ee wp 
P we go back to what seems to be an even earlier work of Hellanicus, his 
carnean Victors, we find that the chronological framework seems to be differ- 
ent again; but it is not easy to decide what it actually is, The work’s title 
suggest that its system was similar to that of the Hiereiai, and that it dated other 
events by reference to the series of victors on successive occasions of the festival 
of the Carnea at Sparta, If that were the case, Hellanicus must have had access 
to a complete, pre-existing list of these victors, and the work must have used it 
_ as the Hiereiai uses the list of priestesses — as a fixed background against which 
a sequence of other events could be located, including events unconnected with 
the Carnea itself, But there is no good reason to believe that either of these things 
is true, We have only a few fragments from the Carnean Victors, together with a 
small number of reports which do not mention it explicitly but are almost cer- 
tainly derived from it; but everything we have is concerned directly with victors 
themselves. It therefore seems probable that the title Carnean Victors does not 
refer merely to the chronological grid used for dating events of other kinds, but 
announces — like most book-titles — what the work was actually about. 

Our evidence suggests also that the musicians he discussed in this essay had an- 
other feature in common, We know, in particular, that it represented Terpander as 
the first victor at the Carnea, and said that he lived in the reign of Midas, the semi- 
legendary king of Phrygia (FGrH 4 F 85a-b). It also mentioned the kitharode Arion, 
asserting that he was the first person to establish toùs xuxAtous yopous, that is, per- 
formances of dithyrambs, by contrast with others who attributed this achievement 
to Lasus of Hermione (F 86). Since Arion figured in Hellanicus’ Carnean Victors, and 
since — according to Herodotus and others — he was the foremost kitharode of his 
time, we can conclude with some confidence, as Franklin says, that Hellanicus rep- 
resented Arion as a Carnean victor, In introducing his well-known story of Arion 
and the dolphin (r, 23-4), Herodotus also tells us that he was the first person to train 
è dithyrambic chorus, in Corinth, which clearly suggests that he was drawing on 
fi ellanicus account; and this inference becomes a near-certainty when we discover 
hi the same passage that he took his evidence from both Corinthian and Les- 
e Sources. In the light of Hellanicus’ obsession with chronology, it's therefore 
to resting that Herodotus gives a clear indication of Arion’s date by placing him 
of wir of the tyrant Periander. Coupled with Terpander's location in the time 
parti i this suggests that Hellanicus did not try to date the victors’ successes in 
a raid ar years, in the manner of the Atthis and the Hiereiai, but was content with 

If ur less exact framework, marked out by the reigns of kings and dictators. 
at 113 3 DOW go back to the De musica, we find an explicit reference to the Carnea 
a nae Immediately before it comes a discussion of the music of Terpander, n 
Asia Sei associating his student Cepion with the invention of the so-call 
wa hie ae - What we are told at 1133 is that the Lesbian kitharode Periclitus 
as it st TE victor at the Spartan Carnea; and though this is obviously not true 

ands, its intended meaning is explained in the next sentence: "When he 
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died, the contin : ea 
end’. But this anzi I A among the Les 
cannot mean exactly what it save ce. 
evidence of the continued existence of Lesbian "a us 
up to the time of Phrynis, in the middle years of the stò ¢ | of tha 
be that the writer whose work the compiler parapl haies. hi 
ring to a succession of Lesbian kitharodes who were the bestie, | 
in their lifetimes, and that he identified them as those who we th 
tories at the Carnea. In that case we can hardly resist the iat 
Martin West! and defended very fully by Franklin, that the passa, 
based on Hellanicus’ Carnean Victors. Pin 
If that is correct, we have the names of four musicians who- me hi or 
that work, Terpander, Cepion, Arion and Periclitus. Another who ma 
peared there is Aristoclitus, described by a scholiast on A: istot 
a descendant of Terpander; we are told that he was a first-rate ki 
was at the peak of his fame in Greece in the period of the Persian 
he was the teacher of Phrynis.? The feature that these people ı 
have in common is that they are all natives of Lesbos, like Hellar 
and this, together with the fact that we know of no other musicia 
in the Carnean Victors, encourages another of West's and Franklin 
In their view the work did not even attempt to provide a complete 
winners in this contest; the Lesbian historian designed it purely : 
achievements by the great musicians of his native island. Franklin 
right in suggesting that its account began with Orpheus and ended 
Orpheus is connected with Lesbos by the legend that after his dea 
head — or his lyre, according to other accounts — floated to the islan 
transmitted its powers to the local musicians. Phrynis was a native € 
he might well have been represented as bringing the story of the 
odes to a definite though depressing end. His innovative style separated” 
the tradition of his predecessors. He is said at De mus. 1133b to have pie. 
time-honoured style of Terpander and his successors, and acco È 
(Agis 10. 4) the ephors cut away two of the strings on his unori più 
kithara when he competed in Sparta, almost certainly at the Ce if 
that story is literally true or not, it must reflect the fact that he e. i. 
failed in the competition, and his failure brought to an end the hitne 
ished record of Lesbian kitharodes at that festival. — ER 
Even if Hellanicus was able to identify as many as eight or ae le, 
odes who had been victorious at the Carnea, it seems obvious tha ? È "H 
have recorded only their names and indications of their dd is A 
easily be written on the back of a postcard. In fact the fragment ae 


. . . : 1 oO abo Abc di 4 
dithyramb makes it clear that it included other information too 9/7 | 
ensive son > 

SO d 


h 


PA! 


PASS Ac 


cians and their careers. We have no way of knowing how pu end 
material was, but it's certainly possible and indeed quite n 


1 i ub. 9714. i 
1 West (1992), 330 n. 8. 2 Schol. Aristoph N 








































hy, 430-330 BC m 
usical Historiograp'? 
M ca, and perhaps about Orpheus too, 
bout Terpander in the De musica, | 
a m Hellanicus wor n The from the De musica has in- 
ong s ants of the Carne i isputed. It 
came of remn ency might be disp 
avation d speculations whose cogency i d 
me infe ES there are connections between the De musica an 
uch more obvIONS of the explicit references at 11324 and 1134b to the 
' Hiereiai, in. VIEW I d a series of poets and musicians, and aligned 
icgon which name? — t Argos.! I shall argue, how- 
with the priestesses of Hera at Argos. i Serie 
them chronologic’ Y the Sicyonian inscription may not be related in precisely 
that Hieretat d 
e supposed. = | 
wi DERE pen: e iet the mythological materialin the first part of Lys- 
Wet pean = from the inscription, the case is clear only for the asser- 
i bep who first invented the art of singing to the kithara was Am- 
ke rs gcn Zeus. But since the reference at 1134b extracts from the inscription 
€: Mey ue Clonas, and since Clonas is said to have lived shortly after Terp- 
i m we can at least be sure that the inscription brought the sequence of 
musicians down into historical times. Given the way it is described at 11322, as hav- 
ing named tov¢ TOLNTAS xai TOUS uovorxoùc, the poets and the musicians , it must 
have included a good many such people, and some of the other reports in the De 
musica may perhaps be derived from the inscription too. But we simply don’t know. 
In the passage where the inscription at Sicyon is first mentioned, the compiler 
tells us explicitly that it was cited by Heraclides, and we can assume that the sec- 
ond allusion is also taken from his work. We might therefore jump to the conclu- 


sion that Heraclides was drawing directly on Hellanicus, and perhaps he was. But 
there is a com 


: plication. If Heraclides was relying on Hellanicus’ Hiereiai, why 
Muss "e his source in the way he does, not by naming Hellanicus but by 
8 to the Sicyonian inscription? And how is the inscription related to the 


Hiereiai, if inde : 

, ed there is any connecti tw 

m. ction 

the inscription was nor j : between them at all? It seems clear that 


much too long for ie a copy of Hellanicus’ work, which would have been 


torical exe NR treatment, and which covered a much wider range of 
" S than simply the poets and musicians 
Ost scholars have PN IL 


m S 
scription were based ones perhaps correctly, that the contents of the in- 


d Poets and musicians and ME eo selecting from it information to do 
Produced in tting the remainder. In th i 

i at case it 
Ba h must have 


eq" century, or at th ry 
> E ve e d th 2 i . 
ority. Thus Paul Christesen, for inst gi iis 


lestessec t 75 that it ' ance, in his book on the Olympi 
Prlestesses b X almost certainl MUR nthe O ympic 
but] Would M anicus in the last dA PN the publication of the list of 
° Suggest a different hyp ue century ." He may be right; 


recent stud: 

aem, e. lereiai see Möller (2001), 241-62 

Ut peop "ho note or i (1982), 159-60. The same view ^ i 

ecent dic vents in the th “atively late date diminishes ; Ppears already in Weil and 
pti informa 


On and its date see Franklin (2013), 223 
» 223-25. 
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The questions we should ask are, first, why the nuti 
have thought it appropriate to create an inscription of this a 










tention to the arts for which it was currently famous. And there E 
of Sicyonian history in which the city presented a profile of this sort, | 
the 6^ century ~ but at no other time, so far as we know ~ a remarkable sita 
ber of prominent and innovative musicians came from the cities of the Arent; 
and several of the most distinguished came from Sicyon itself ~ Pythocriena du, 
aulete, for example, who is said by Pausanias to have won the contest at Dele. 
siz times in succession (Paus, vi. 14. 9-10), and the kithara-player I ysander, wipe. 5d 
is credited by Philochorus with major technical advances in his art (Ath, ont. 
epa). The fact that the inventive string-player and theorist Epigonus came from 
his native Ambracia to make his home in Sicyon shows that the city not only 
produced important musicians but also attracted others to ít, Other eminent 
musicians A the period are associated with Argos, Hermione, Phlíus and sev- 
eral other cities of this small region. It is true that in the first half of the &* cen- 
tury Sicyon was ruled by tyrants, most notably the famous Cleisthenes, whose 
hentiliey to Argos makes it unlikely, as Franklin says, that an official inscription — 
world have used an Argive system of dating in his time. But the tyrants were 
expelled in about sso BC, and normal relations with Argos were ae a | 
teym seems to have reached the height of its fame as a centre for or " 8 
arta m the later years of the century, It seems much more natural thatthe Hoon 
aris, in that period, should have adopted a ready-made and la priori SII 
synem A dating from their nearneighbour, Argos, than that they mor vanti 
taken it — much later, A course - from an essay by a Lesbian eomm 
working, in Athens, 4nacripton — 
AN these comsideratione point to the conclusion that the agg ae 
pre dated the work A Hellanicus by roughly a hundred aa ep 
thing | can prove; but I suggest, at any rate, that scholars They might ae 
Cha 1 arn in iemues A thi sort might usefully revisit the question othese; mi E 
theraeloes fiot. whether there ate co O reason remain A 
Mf. there ae na they might ack, secondly, whether any good Tra pote? E 
preferting, the ontherdon view doos the inscriptions origine TH verve 
ertet , hernet, Meltanicue will stili come into the picture. itin his Hier 
way profvabole that he knew abenit the inscription and mentione ^" ped wi 
perhaps drawing on it derectby when the events he recorded inscription AT 
and rmidkcine. Perhaps i was the example of the ramewotk 19 
est te iu i re pre i tm TE 
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„hich Hellanicus took from it;’ and in view of his stated policy of rely- 
on the evidence of ‘ancient’ writers (11344), he would have been more 


ritings themselves, | want to remind readers of a 
rather general point about the attitudes and interests of intellectuals, especially 
in Athens, in the later 5 century and the 4^. It has to do with the ways ín which 
they imagined and represented the political, social and cultural features of Spar- 
ta, a Dorian polis whose traditions and customs were very different from those 
of most other cities, and which did not willingly open its doors to outsiders, As 


stereotype 
and to compare unfavourably with Athens, in the funeral oration attributed to 


him by Thucydides; and Sparta was regarded from outside with a mixture of fas- 
cination and revulsion. i 


grounds’ were connected with its music. The ‘Sparta of the broad dancing- 
Was evoked in the Odyssey (xti, 414, xv. 1) and again by Pindar (Nem. 10, 52), 
magi imbedded in cultural memory, and it could still be celebrated as a lac 


f 

Jue 

hs ak eg mon hse, and bo cations of ít are independent of Hellanicus, 
! ty ef he wor om he puispécive ee ods Ep 
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that Sparta had been in the early archaic period, when it Welcomed an. 
ing musicians from elsewhere in Greece and absorbed their id Med enter, 
Terpander, Thaletas, Aleman and others of whom we hear in 4. 
But they also suggest an awareness that the Spartans had nali hse y 
activities of singing and dancing; they were still practised toni ndo 
ged Sparta of later times, and were indeed essential elements ees 
it had adopted. To this we should add the special status that was i 
to Dorian music by authors of the 5^ and 4® centuries, It is denies 
eminently noble, dignified and serious, as an expression of the mar 
of courage and steadfastness, and as preserving the pure Hellenic tr 
music uncontaminated by foreign influences. The Passage of Ephoru: 
we shall turn shortly should be read, I suggest, against the backerou; 
conceptions of Sparta and its music, and of the interest and curiosity that | 
customs provoked among citizens of other Greek cities whose cultural read; 
tions had developed in very different ways. er 
Ephorus wrote a great deal, and though none of his works have come down 
us intact, many passages derived from them are preserved by later author 
cially Strabo and Diodorus of Sicily (it is unfortunate that Diodorus, whc 
the most extensive use of Ephorus’ writings, introduced a good deal of co 
into the passages he based on them by trying to arrange the material ct 
gically, as Ephorus had not, or not with any consistency). We know the fa 
few of Ephorus' writings, including a treatise Tepl &yaday xol xoxóv, On th 
Good and the Bad, and a work called IlapadoEa Eéxactayot, meaning soi ne 
like ‘Astonishing things from all over the world’. Three fragments from 
work, called Eópńuata, Discoveries (FGrH 70 F 2-4, cited by Athe nae 
that it included material relevant to music; one of them is a report isd : 
century musicians, Stratonicus and Philoxenus, while the other mec 
invention of various kinds of aulos and a type of lyre known as the proci 
His most influential work, however, was probably called simply Torop i 
tories. It was a massive history of the Greek world in 30 books, covering © 
riod between the return of the Heraclids to the Peloponnese and the 
Philip of Macedon, reckoned by Diodorus as a total of 750 years. 
tíal excerpts from it survive, together with paraphrases and repone) 
though they amount to only a tiny proportion of the whole. bec 
extensive passage in which statements about music play a significant pa í 
preserved by Strabo. 


ee SEA EE DETTI SII 


The excerpt has a definite geographical setting i B bc 


of history; it is concerned primarily with the soci FA 
Crete, starting in the time of Minos and continuing as far as Ps M $ 
tury. It opens with some general remarks about the praep es pai. 
based the institutions he established, and Ephorus mel i dia 
these principles may give us some insight into his purposes ae 
mous history, and the lessons which he expected his readers to learn 
Strabo reports this preface as follows: 
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hich is described by Ephorus, it should be enough if we go 

its ortis RN provisions. The lawgiver, he says, seems to take it for 

quickly psi dom (&Aevdepta) is a state's greatest good, for this alone makes property 

ranted that ally to those who have acquired it, whereas in a condition of slavery every- 

belong specific - rulers and not to those who are ruled. But those who have freedom 

thing belongs i harmony ensues when dissension, which is the result of greed and 

must gu ati ved; for when all citizens conduct their lives in a self-restrained and símple 

pene ' zal Av cc) there arises neither envy nor arrogance nor hatred towards 
manne 


those who are like them (Strabo x. 4. 16). 


since Ephorus obviously had no access to the mental processes of the legendary 
lawgiver Minos, he must have devised this piece of socio-political reasoning him- 
self, perhaps on the basis of doctrines propounded by his teacher Isocrates. Its 
coupling of éhevdepta (‘freedom’) with owppoouvy ( aeli-seotvatat )may strike us 
as paradoxical if we remember the ideological polemics of the 5 century, since 
in that context cwpeocvvn was the principal virtue claimed for aristocratic and 
oligarchic institutions, whereas democrats rejected it in the name of 2heu9epia. 
Ephorus’ argument has other curious features too, and it’s a pity that Strabo has 
apparently abbreviated it; but this is not the place to tackle the philosophical ques- 
tions it provokes. My point is only that the principles to which it appeals are most 
probably ones to which Ephorus himself subscribed, and I suggest that among 
his purposes in writing his description of the Cretan constitution are these: first, 
to show that the strange and surprising features of Minos’ arrangements make 
good sense in the light of these principles, and secondly to demonstrate the merits 
of the principles themselves, by showing how successful they can be when they 
are put into practice. 


Me preliminary passage leads directly into a concrete account of these institu- 


As for their constitu 


That is wh » 

Bes. MAL: he. commanded the boys to join the &xy£Xot (herds or ‘troops’) 
call the dvdpeta na E the adult men to eat together in the public messes which they 
equal footing itr ae the poorer people, being fed at public expense, might be on an 
Y cowardice, he as € rich. And in order that they should be ruled by courage and not 
Weapons and h ey mmanded that from boyhood they should grow up accustomed to 
and blows rec divad abours, 30 as to scorn heat, cold, marches over rugged and steep roads 
but also the ee or regular battles; and that they should practise not only 
Public] vortAtog dpymore (the ‘weapon-dance’ or ‘war-dance’), which was 
d after hin de Curetes and later by Pyrrhichus too, who constructed the 
for warfare Ks Pyrrhiche. Thus not even their games lacked elements that 
dis, hielt he decreed, similarly, that in their songs they should use the 
b ay Aa ere very intense (cuvcovecácotc), and were invented by Thale- 
Ir Institutione. And bons only their paeans and other local songs, but also many of 
ifts that they p Ce Prescribed that they should use military dress and shoes, and that 

e most highly should be their w ! A 
contents €apons (Strabo x. 4. 16 continued). 


it i of thi A 
$ details hada fe account will sound familiar, but if its context and some of 
en preserved we would probably take it to be a description 
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of the Spartan way of life rather than the Cretan. E 

rangements are found in Sparta, but he denied that this iw 
‘Some people say,’ he tells us, ‘that most of the customs re 
in fact Spartan; the truth is, however, that they were invente 


that the Spartans brought them to perfection' (Strabo x. hr i 
gue at some length that Lycurgus did indeed introduce the: 
institutions into Sparta, but only after he had learned abou 
ing Crete. There, so the Cretans say, he met Thaletas, whor 
musica connects with the foundation of the Gymnopaedia | aT 
whom Ephorus describes as ueAoztotà avdet xal ia Da sn 
and law-giver’; and Thaletas explained to him how first R dama 
Minos had delivered these institutions to the people as if he 
Ephorus insists that the visit of Lycurgus happened top 
establishment of these customs in the island. In the course of 
comes clear, however, that his information about the social s 
comes almost entirely from his knowledge of contemporary 
that in his time they were almost extinct in Crete itself, and th: 
about their historical origins are based on inferences, not on his 
customs still surviving in Crete or even on written records. It’s 7 
the most direct piece of evidence he calls on to support his v 
with musical practices: "The dancing that is characteristic of t 
their rhythms, and the paeans that are sung in accordance Mec 
of their other customs are called “Cretic” by the Spartans, il 
originated from that place’ (x. 4. 18). From one point of view, th« 
of the institutions of Minoan Crete is an attempt to explain how the of 
came to acquire the musical and social customs which so fas cinated ot 
Strabo has told us that he has abbreviated Ephorus' account, and nas i 
only its main points, but even so it runs right through seven se n 
(16-22), amounting to several pages in modern editions. I do not 
ine the details. What I want mainly to emphasize is the way in w ue 
incorporates the musical ingredients of the Cretan way of life into * i è 
alongside such things as the &yéax, the communal meals, the military 
and so on. Dances and songs of the specific kinds that are mer dor —-— 
dental or secondary features of the system but are given equal status bo 
ers, as elements in a complex of interlocking practices all of which è 
to its success. He represents them, in particular, as randane 2d 
educational system: ‘the children not only learn to read and write, 9 
the songs prescribed by the laws, and certain types of music (S Strab Y. | 
The stipulation that.the songs should be those prescribed by the le 
vóyuri 6555) and that the music should be ‘of certain types’ (Teva © 15 
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) is clearly significant. As we all know, the idea that music is educationally — 
um and that different types of music encourage the velopm vial at di ni | 
E al dispositions, was already current in the later 5^ century, ai 
"ly refined and elaborated in Plato's Republic and Laws. 'Th 
wi affinities with Ephorus’ account; it too goes into practical Le a ail about the 
integration of musical practices into the social system of the n near-perfe "iol 
envisages — which according to the dialogue's cenario is | istot » be created 
in Crete — and it treats the institutions of Crete 2 d Sparta as very similar to one 
another and in many respects admirable. Mtf o orti 
One might therefore read Ephorus' account of the organization of Minoan 
Crete as a deliberate attempt to set out the historical realities d dia ay behinc 
Plato's rather generalized evocations of Sparta and Crete in the Laws. But Ephorus 
was born in about 405 BC, and by the time the Laws was p ome time af- 
ter Plato's death in 347, he was already about sixty years old. Ithinkitl kely that at 
least parts of his History, if not the whole, were circulating in At 'efore Pla 
even started to write his last work. In that case the d u 
and the Laws may be the other way round. We may plausibly that it was 
Plato’s reading of Ephorus that prompted his representatior ride d Cr e, 
in the Laws, as the most musically responsible and politically dis plined of í | 
societies. No earlier writer, so far as we know, had presented an account of the in- 
stitutions of Crete or Sparta or any other place that actually existed, in a- way t 
made its musical activities so pivotal to its way of life, and had integrated t 
so closely with its economic, social and military afgano i SC bing them 
in concrete detail and depicting them all as equally important.* But But w ether mr 
hypothesis about Plato’s debt to him is acceptable or not, the se dia 
account on later writers is beyond dispute. To take only the nu ciente 
AS Es there can be no doubt at all that it was a major sc 
u in his various esp 
Pere 
and records the story of Lycurgus’ visit to Crete in a similar (t 
form to the one we din phrase seems in att pe 
ible, vho pionen ACCC that SAR E "ne 
lieve, who pioneered an approach to historical wr rich 
ta, traditions into the political of the societies i dis 
ie os Historiae, rather than Plato's in the Laws or A Te "sint e 
herite ppa nine that is ultimately responsible for the I E Spara 
d among its fundamental 
















































4. Aristoxenus 


was born in Tarentum in about 365 BC, at a time when the city 
the great Pythagorean statesman, general, mathematician, 
was ruled Sd d philosopher Archytas. His father was a musician and gave 
musical theorist ini resumably on the assumption that he would follow the 
him a musical training E th ical instruction from others. But Aristo- 
fession, and he had further musi Aris 
same pro dently had different ambitions, and chose instead the life of an intel- 
genus evi I know much about his early career, except that he travelled to 
lectual. be w^ S andit some time in Mantinea and later in Corinth, and that 
mainland 7 — A Pythagorean philosopher Xenophilus, perhaps in Athens. 
s wa M ‘cine Aristotle in the Lyceum, probably not long after its founda- 
Pac TI He became one of its most prominent figures, and he was still 
ie Shee Aristotle died in 322. We should not think of the Lyceum merely as 
a training-ground for philosophers; it was a community of scholars with a very 
diverse range of interests. In modern terms we might think of it as an institute 
for research in every branch of human knowledge, whose president encouraged 
its members to pursue investigations in their specialised fields, and may also have 
directed them towards topics that had so far been neglected. A huge amount of 
writing emerged from the Lyceum in the first half-century of its existence, includ- 
ing works on the physical sciences, literature and rhetoric, history, biography, 
geography, political constitutions and a multitude of other subjects, as well as 
studies of a more strictly philosophical sort. | 
Aristoxenus contributed lavishly to this ambitious enterprise. The Suda asserts 
Es he wrote 453 books, and even if we don't take this statement literally, as prob- 
H : ki should not, it’s clear that his output was enormous. We have the titles 
au Or so treatises on musical topics alone;' he also wrote biographies of 
ncn ni: and musicians, several works on Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, 
says OP a ngs on political and educational institutions, and miscellaneous es- 
Even M. id contents we know rather little. None of his works survives intact. 
Da Rios, is css harmonica, which occupies 88 pages in the edition of Rosetta 
some ande Y a remnant of the original; in fact it is a collage, put together by 
is co ht copyist from two different treatises on the subject, neither of which 
complete. Apart from th DL 
mics, and it is 2 m at, the longest passage we have comes from his Rhyth- 
edition it run wt shorter than the Elementa harmonica; in Leonard Pearson’s 
S to only nine pages.” But Aristoxenus' treatises were drawn on by 
specially on musical topics, of course, but also for biograph- 
information about the early Pythagoreans. They preserve, 
by name, a substantial number of quotations from his works 


RISTOXENU 


many later Writers. e 
ical material and fo s 
and attribute to him 


* A list of + 
arguab titles of kn i no 
ably not quite c Mies musical works is provided in Da Rios (ed.) (1954), 95 n. 1, though it is 


2 Da Rios (ed.) (1954); Pearson (ed.) (1990). 
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and reports of his opinions; and in many writi oe, 
- including the Plutarchan De musica uf RN and Roman tin 
mentioned, but which can be identified, with vim uH his 
echoes of Aristoxenian originals, Our understanding of the ch; Wu 
lost works and the ways in which he addressed their topics E 
plete, but in trying to investigate them we are not groping entir o 
Aristoxenus’ writings certainly included passages on episodes 
tory. Whether he wrote a work wholly dedicated to the subject is a 
and in a recent essay I have argued that he probably did not," I sh MT 
about that issue in this chapter. Let us now start looking at some c 
tion which our texts preserve. It would be impossible to ex: Sd 
detail here, and I shall not offer even a superficial survey of the w 
instead I shall concentrate for the most part on just two passag id 
few brief comments on some of the others at the end of the at 
A short excerpt from the Elementa harmonica may help to cons 
for the first passage I want to consider. In one of his many bouts o 
criticism in that work, he says of earlier writers on harmonics: The fa 
worked completely haphazardly, even on the issues that they hap 
on, became pretty clear to us in our previous writings, when we wer 
the opinions of the harmonikoi’ (2. 25-30 Meibom = 6. 19-7. 3 Da 
mentions this previous treatment again at 5. 6-9 and 6. 13-19 Meibo 
10. 19-11. 2 Da Rios). In a book published in 2005, Sophie Gibson infe 
passages of the El. harm. that he also wrote a work on the harmoni 
theories of the 5- and 4"-century Pythagoreans. * This isn’t somethit 
we can be certain. But there can be no doubt about the existence 
on the harmonikoi, that is, the earlier writers on harmonic theory 
an empirical approach to the subject not unlike that of Aristoxenu 
whom Aristoxenus regarded — unlike the Pythagoreans — as his g 
incompetent predecessors. His reference to it as the work in wal 
studying the opinions of the harmonikoi (tag t&v dppoviniov 00546) | 
its title may have been ‘Appovexey 3é£at, ‘Opinions of the ha 
would locate it in the genre of ‘doxography pioneered in this pe 
by Theophrastus. His comments in the passages I've mentioned 
that it was not just a record of the doctrines that the harmonikoi pr pO M 
also subjected them to vigorous criticism; and this too parallels the apr” 
Theophrastus in his doxographical writings. a 
Chapter 16 of the Plutarchan De musica may preserve à little mos 
same work, or from one closely related to it. The situation 1s comp 
uncertainties about the text and by interpretative difficulties that ar 
how the textual issues are resolved; but whatever view We take "A | 
Aristoxenus will certainly come into the picture. The text preserved. 


scripts can be translated as follows. 
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1 Barker (2012). 


' ks is discusse® 
2 Gibson (2005), 121-23, where the evidence about both of these works 
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s also an emotional one, and is well suited to tragedy. Aristo- 
in Mrd who first invented the Mixolydian, and that the tragedians 
xenus 59) a her, That is, they adopted this harmonia and linked it with the Dorian, 
learned it ITO expresses magnificence and dignity, and the former expresses emotion; 
ince the it: P blend of both. But in the historical writings - the ones on harmonics 
ber rolg dppovixote) — they say that the aulete Pythoclides was its 
(by BE =O" d also that the Athenian Lamprocles, recognising that it does not have its 
sol the position where almost everyone supposed, but at the top of its range, 
ucted itin the form of the scale running from paramese to hypaté hypaton. They also 
P ee the 'slackened Lydian’ harmonia, which is the antithesis of the Mixolydian and 
$ 


similar to the Ionian, was invented by the Athenian Damon (1136d-e). 


It seems likely that the whole passage comes from Aristoxenus. If we accept the 
test as it stands, the first two sentenze record his own opinion, that the Mixolyd- 
an was first devised by Sappho, and that the tragedians followed her example in 
adopting it; and the remainder is his report on the views of the people — whoever 
they were - who wrote a book or books on the history of harmonics. But for 
reasons | won't consider immediately, scholars have been very suspicious of the 
phrase èv dè totç Lotoprxote cota dopovixoîg ... paol, which I paraphrase as ‘but 
in the historical writings — the ones on harmonics — they say’. It is marked as cor- 
rupt in most modern editions, and at least two ways of emending it have been 
suggested.! 
4 e. ki hair. by Einarson and De Lacy in their Loeb edition 
ane i M ; e a tote dplrovixoîe to the nominative oi appovixot, 
Mél ut in their historical works the harmonikoi say ...’. If that were 
, it would allow us to link the people responsible for the sub: 
ments directly with the harmonikoi that 3p r the subsequent state- 
past publications I've adopted this versi appear in the Elementa harmonica; and in 
that this emendation recreates th ee of the text myself. But we cannot be sure 
other possibility. A much e Es e original text accurately, and there is at least one 
Prepared in the last years i. is scholaz Daniel Albert Wyttenbach, in an 
en : EE 
e 18^ century and published at the beginning of 


rhe Mixolydi 
st 


the 19, 
9 proposed changing the word qaot, ey ty to gal eje eol 
oa the history of M Just one letter of the received text. In that E E 
ristoxenu . onics is attributed to just | he is obvi we | 
according ^i us e mentioned a few lines Bets Han alg pet | 
STRATO, Historica ae Tuus, Aristoxenus wrote a work called oco Ux er 
€ supplied in the t es; and he suggested that the dative bro dips? 
e Phras co €xt in agreement with toic Lotoptxolg TEM ti 


ut in his Hi ; 
S seems a tstorical Notes, th x 
W n attr : , e ones on harm wo » 
‘In his brina: to the CA and I don’t think we pato a add t vd 
Storical writi order to get the : 
Writings, the ones on humo Wr i NE Ra 
‘a clear and intel- 





1 Weil 
the basis and Reinach 
Of one (1900), 66, ad 
Se io rt e dp 
to be correct and I shall no b - 
t discuss it here. 
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ligible way of referring to a specific section of the work called Histon- 4 
need only assume that it discussed a variety of different historical 
ranged them into groups, rather like the Aristotelian Proble Meet 
object to Wyttenbach's proposal on the grounds that if we char 
‘he says’ here, we must probably do the same in the last sente 
too; it's a very slight alteration, and in the context seems perf: 
We therefore have two possible versions of the passage. W 
Lacy's emendation it attributes the statements that follow to th 
sumably on the strength of a report by Aristoxenus — while wi 
assigns them to Aristoxenus himself. But Wyttenbach's versior 
the addition of the word brouvquact — faces an obvious obiec 
make Aristoxenus contradict himself. The compiler would be e 
according to Aristoxenus the Mixolydian was invented by Sapp 
the third sentence, that he says it was invented by Pythoclides. I assume 
is why Einarson and De Lacy devised a different reading, in which thet 
ments are attributed to different authorities. NM 
But this objection is not conclusive. If we think carefully about the pa 
shall see that the writer or writers who mentioned Pythoclides ¢ 
have said what the compiler alleges. Pythoclides is a 5* century 
ented in the Platonic Alcibiades (118c) and elsewhere as a teacher 
this is far too late for either the harmonikoi or Aristoxenus to hay 
he ‘invented’ the Mixolydian harmonia. It was evidently used by 
tragedians, and another passage in the De musica (1140f) traces it 
earlier time than Sappho’s, attributing its invention to Terpander. 
must therefore have been introduced by the compiler, who has 
original writer's statements in a misleading way. Stefan Hagel is 
right, I think, in suggesting that the achievement that was credited to 
by the 4*-century author was of a more technical sort, a precursor o 
attributed to Lamprocles in the next part of the sentence. Perna 
not say that Pythoclides discovered the Mixolydian harmonia, but 
first person to discover its structure or ‘form’, meaning that he 
analyse it and describe it explicitly. This would be perfectly consis® 
statements about Lamprocles. As Hagel suggests, the structure °° 
described may have been that of the eccentric-looking Mixoly@ 
as ‘very ancient’ by Aristides Quintilianus.* dic 
ntis n was d way in which this system could be modified 
systematically related set of harmoniai described by the harmon 
some version of which must have been used by composers of ee 
accommodate the modulations characteristic of their innovative 9777 — 
+ The comment of Weil and Reinach (1900), xx1, that no title corresponding to the one” 
in the lists of Aristoxenus’ works is therefore misleading. A 
2 Aristid. Quint. De musica I. 9, 18. 20-23 Winnington-Ingram, with context. 
> See Aristox. EL harm. 6. 19-30, 36. 25-33 Meibom = 11. 2-10, 46. 6-10 Da Rios. merli 
‘ Sec Arista: discussion, which is not quite the same as mine, see Hagel (2009) N 
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‘n to Damon in the final sentence might well be inter- 

p suggest po — have always found it puzzling, and it's hard to 
in a similar h jar musical theorist and sophist should have devised a new 
me We — especially when we remember that Plato apparently ap- 

attern of € s views, whereas the ‘slackened Lydian’ harmonia is among 
a d as morally corrupting in the Republic (398e). It seems more 
Damon included a description of its structure along with his analyses 
of other such systems, and that the writer believed that he was the first theorist 
to do so.! 1 4 è a " y ! ' fascinat- 
uspect, will find the intricacies of this passage as fascinat 

; di — e not quite finished with it yet. Let us try to draw some 
pi poe If Wyttenbach was right and it records statements made by Aristo- 
»— himself, it gives us some information about the contents of one part of his 
Tecos ýrouvhuata. It shows that he described the achievements of people 
who had made original contributions to the analysis of musical structures, ‘dis- 
coveries' in the field of musical theory. The statement about Sappho almost cer- 
tainly comes from a different work; it appears several lines before the reference 
to the ‘lotoprxd, and the compiler seems to be trying to contrast what he says 
in one place with what he says in another. Further, if the suggestions that Hagel 
and I have made are on the right lines, it belongs to a different kind of enquiry. 
Probably it comes from the work referred to in the previous chapter (Chapter 
15), where the statement that Olympus was the first musician to play a lament for 
the Python on the auloi, in the Phrygian harmonia, is assigned to the first book 
of Aristoxenus’ Tep} wovarxiig (1136c). Both this and the statement about Sappho 
are records of episodes in the history of musical composition and performance. 
There is a similar report in Athenaeus 624b (Aristox. test. 107 Da Rios), which says 
that according to Aristoxenus the Phrygian harmonia was invented by the Phry- 
ey dhe sa SERI me certainly this comes from the same work. By con- 
led ad br PREND ased from the ‘Totopuxd, on the interpretation I have of- 
not tuta CES = ory of Fini in the science of musical analysis, and 
ives of the nun iic ys . But in one respect the historiographical perspect- 
both cases the Mene e Ilepì povorxijg are apparently identical, in that in 
first discoverers’, ve was apparently built, once again, around a catalogue of 


Einarson and ; 
Pythoclides and et Lacy are right, on the other hand, and the statements about 


the harmonikoi, th mprocles — and probably about Damon too — were those of 
ed what they s; id SE Da longer any reason to think that Aristoxenus report- 
those of ER sie nie his Iotoprxd Urouv)pata; the ‘historical writings’ will be 
which they vere themselves. It is then quite likely that the source 

Opinions of t wea was the work whose title may have been ‘Appov div 
| € harmonikoi, to which Aristoxenus refers in the Elementa har- 
a ne hypothesis will be admissible onl 


Wallace (ortheomina established as is hac mine i mi ni issues | 


Ocat 
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monica. In that case these harmonikoi were not only the s da 

essay concerned, at least partly, with the Wie of Menini hr 
wrote on the history of that topic themselves. Or perhaps just adie ki 
because if this information was recorded by Aristoxenus, we need n. es 
plural noun 4puovtxot and the correspondingly plural verb ouod à 


x 
vy 
Vi 


the Elementa harmonica Aristoxenus often attributes theories to ‘the harp 


as if they formed a homogenous group all of whom said exactly the sam 
That is most unlikely to be true, and one may reasonably Bede. iu = 
passages he is presenting ideas he found in the work of a single writer as 
were those of the whole class of theorists whom he calls harmonikoi. It i 
like the common practice of attributing some view to ot mept So-and-sc 
in the circle of such and such a person’, when in fact it is a view expressec : 
So-and-so himself. In some cases there is no evidence and no real likelihood that 
any such circle of followers existed. ' 7 
I shall not try to adjudicate between Wyttenbach's version of this passage and 
that of Einarson and De Lacy; but let's suppose for a moment that Einarson and 
De Lacy are right. In that case, once we have eliminated the impression 
statements about Sappho and about Pythoclides contradict one another. 
seems to be due to the compiler’s misunderstanding — there is nothing in 
to suggest that Aristoxenus criticized what the harmonikoi said, or tried 
that they were wrong, It opens up the possibility — which we might not 
pected from our reading of the Elementa harmonica — that ín his historica 
sions he did not rely wholly on his own ‘infallible’ judgement, but was p 
at least sometimes, to treat the researches of earlier writers as wi i 
butions to the investigation. This hypothesis is confirmed by another pass 
the De musica, Chapter 11, to which we shall now turn. — 
Specialists in ancient Greek music are very familiar with this passage- 
of our key texts, and has been discussed many times. I am not going to & 
technical details; instead, I shall begin by sketching the broad outlines of 
says, as a guide for readers who are not already saturated in ancient TW" 
The passage is concerned with another of those ancient musical hi 
or ‘discoveries’ of which we have heard so often. This time what was 
said to be the earliest form of the scale that was later known as the enu 
Greek scales typically included, as one of their basic sub-structures, à B^. 
four notes — and therefore three intervals — spanning p pen 
perfect fourth. The peculiarity of the enharmonic is that the highest ^ 2 
intervals is very large, and the two at the bottom are very pee 
analysis the interval at the top amounts to two whole tones, and Me 
below it are a quarter-tone each.” Music composed on the basis of a sca 
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' Much the same is true of some allusions to the ‘school’ (hairesis) of adherents 10 E 
such and such a theorist, as for instance in Porphyry's allusions to the 467 D 
associated with Archestratus, Agon, Philiscus and Hermippus (Porph. In Ptol. Harm. 3- 9^ 

2 { should record here that Stefan Hagel has argued in great detail that Arata peg” 
of the sizes of these intervals does not reflect the real practices of musicians in E 
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a din a papyrus 
mall sample is preserved in a p | 
om n T was said to be very solemn and ser- 
i md it was the noblest music of all. He laments the 
E e aly eo a dc and 
phe ir of solemnity co e created In ¢ | 
. An even greater Mi ore corresponding to the archaic form of the 
Hellenistic qe 7 d s descend in our passage. In this form the structure con- 
prin + d two intervals; the large interval at the top 1s retained, 
* ‘vided into two quarter-tones. A system 
i ning section of the paean composed by the Athenian 
ael 274 century BC, for a ceremony at Delphi, and even 
ears can appreciate the seriousness and dignity it brings to the music, 
pai mi irely appropriate to a time-honoured religious ritual. 
ting an atmosphere entirely approp™? map i 
E dm ter 11 the invention of this archaic system is attributed to the ete 
ves vos i whom we are familiar. He first used it, we are told, in 
pa (or group of compositions) called the spondeion, meaning that 
it was music played during the pouring of libations to the gods. It turns out that 
‘he notes used in the spondeion were not restricted to the three involved in the 
structure | have just described. There were two others above them, separated 
by intervals whose sizes are also discussed in this passage; I shall mention them 
again in due course, but we need not concern ourselves here with the precise in- 
terpretation of the details. 
in the context of our discussions ta I want to focus less 
x content of the chapter than ou tha war A 
people vicatiactl e istoxenus about assertions made by certain other 
i , and it’s clear from the syntax that the report occu- 


Pies most of the first half of the chapter, breaking off about halfway through 1135a. 

O ʻ 

cians so Aristoxenus says, is reckoned by the mousikoi to have been the inventor 

matíc. They sca Tonic genus; for all music before his time was diatonic or chro- 
— its invention occurred in something like the following way. 


of this sort is 
composer Athe 


true that the highest interval of the 
espond intervals enharmonic tetrach 
Story, while he So Aristoxenus’ descrip il). He offers the interesting suggestion that a sys 

time-honoured = S Owing up, and | was used for a short period in the first half th 
itteley discussion, 5 : see ibsequently regarded as the authentic 
ant, questions about the historia en eo 0): 4129, 445-46. But for the purposes 
Aitor EL harm truth or falsity of Aristoxenus’ view are larg > 
the Pira Pohimann Ki *24 Meibom = 25 

"3 bars of the MESE (2001), 62-73. The systema par: 

ion on p. 63. to which I am 


referring is particularly clear in 
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system included none of the features peculiar to either the diatonic or the chm . 
indeed those peculiar to the enharmonic. This, nevertheless iL LL 
pieces were like; for they consider the first of these pieces to be the armonic 
none of the forms of division shows the features peculiar to it (1134Faray, ton, in which 


These statements are followed by a short argumentative 


contributed independently by Aristoxenus, which is best understood as a pant! 


[This is true] unless one adopts the hypothesis, based on observation of the 
deiasmos, that the spondeion itself is diatonic. But it is obvious that anyone posit 
will he positing something both false and unmelodic — false because the relevant neon 
is smaller by a diesis than the tone next to the leader (yswiv),® and unmelodic because sr 
one were to make the peculiar feature of the higher spondeiasmos consist in the attribute 
proper to the tone, he would be placing two ditones in succession, one incomposite and 
the other composite (11352-b). 


higher spon. 





ter this the text returns briefly to the report of what the mousikoi say: 


For the enharmonic pyknon which people use nowadays seems mot to be the work of 
this composer. This can easily be grasped if one listens to someone playing the aulosm 
fne ancient manner, where even the semitone im the middie tetrachond às meant to be 
imaomposite (99b). 


sth. They might come either from Aristoxenns or from the mousikoi, or, just en. 
This. them, iss wiet the first evrixemmoomüc “tions were like. Later tine semitone was 
decesso. andi that lhe was tie founder of the mobile Greek musical seyle Gia?) 


The account actributed 10 the mansiai has several interesting Seas KA 
vicus; to begin with, that they cam have had mo evidence to suppa ma 
story they tell about the way im which Oly made his "discovery ppo se ot 
‘suspect’ (1134f inoyecdow) that this is how it happened; it is just è piece 
reconstruction of what Olympus did, or — to put it suraightforwardly = È ical 
of imaginative fiction. Its fortunate thar in this case the story's lack of T ám the 
credentials is easily detected. Almost all the reports we have about oa ori 45 
archaic period were written long after the event, and often we have WOM ge 
isolated fragments whose original context is unknown. This passage °°° tions 
as a warning to us that Greek writers were perfectly capable of making 20 pe: 
of these sorts without a shred of supporting evidence, and that the bordet | 
tween demonstrable facts and optimistic guesses is commonly blurred. 





, It is not a ‘leader’ in the sense we now give to the expression ‘leading note’. The word ic is he 
refers to the highest note of a tetrachord (but in this case, of course, it is a trichord); and BE 


note mese, the tone next to it being the tone of disjunction between mesé and paramese- 
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wever, that these mousikoi did have some facts at their 
i's equally obi SEI their fictional narrative was designed to explain. 
. posal, that 15» f usic of the spondeion attributed to Olympus was based on 
that the o. scribe. There can be little doubt about how they knew 
d 7 number of sources — Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle and 


dis. We Oe “tributed to Olympus was still performed and admired in 


a from their analysis about the way in which it had originally been 
drew aii ind about the pre-existing musical resources out of which it had been 


systems is missing, and there are several different places in which it could hypo- 
thetically be located. Depending on where we suppose it should be, we could 
construe the structure as a defective version of any of the three main types of 
that the spondeion scale is the earliest form of the enharmonic. Then what makes 
them so sure about that? It is most unlikely that they formulated the complicated 
argument in the parenthesis that follows, which has all the hallmarks of Aristo- 
nus himself in one of his caustic moods, and draws on a principle that he tries 


P Splish in the Elementa harmonica. 


answer, I think, can be found in Chapter 19 of the De musica, an intricate 

ind fascinating chapter which I have decided not to examine fully in this volume. 
d ues certain other archaic compositions that survived into the 4* century 
iow. Some ve believed to belong to what we might call the ‘Olympus tradi 
ae dee of them were thought of as direct descendants of the spondeion, and 
discussion sr‘ positions in the spondeiazon tropes, the ‘libation style The 
Spondcion icit it clear that these pieces included the note omitted from the 
bly infer thay nd although the writer does not say so explicitly, we can reason- 
The scale mt 29 located in a position that defined the scale as enharmonic. 
end of Chapa e been one of the Lydian or Phrygian systems mentioned at the 
deion, and im wie SEIE, which are said to have been devised later than the spon- 
that the reas ict We are told, the halftone was divided in two. I suggest, then, 
monie yey the mousikoi of Chapter 11 represented the spondeion scale as 
they took it to be the immediate ancestor of these later com- 
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positions; as we see in Chapter 19, they thought of their comp, ai iis M 
of Olympus, ot &xoAou9,0xvcec &xetvo (1137d), whose i ees i ;c theorist, as Aristoxenus represents it, and no doubt that is one 
pU refer to these people as harmonikoi. obviously, the 


foundations that he had laid. If that is co o 
sion that they identified the category to uu olii = i 
by reflection on what came after them. They treated it as ni 
its later development into a clearly enharmonic system. fc : 
ent approach they might have regarded it as diatonic, in 
it, since they supposed that Olympus created the scale simply 
in a diatonic system. But they did not. Their approach hisis 
quasi-teleological) conception of history, in which the ci vi 
period are understood by reference to things in the future, 
to some more highly developed state of affairs, or alte satel 


mere t | | : 
easi WH DOE ssess skills of the relevant kind are the composers and 





d terms. It is also unthinkable that Aristoxenus, of all 
to draw on the opinions of anyone he did not 
venine musical expert, or who did not share his own views on tie 
subject. My guess, then — and it can only be a guess — is that these mousikoi were 

are whose treatises Aristoxenus had consulted; they were musi- 


> £ 


cians with whom he had talked. When he says that they ‘suspect’, bovoovoty, 


inevitable cultural decline (as in Edward Gibbon's Decline and Fall of t (1134f) that Olympus proceeded in a certain way, the verb does not encourage the 
Empire). A great deal of historical writing, ancient Mei ESA | hypothesis that he is referring to statements set down in writing. I know of no 
form, and it remains very tempting, though historians nc = È: texts that use it in that way, OT of any writers who introduce their theories by say- 
resist it. The distortions it introduces into our view of the past : «T ingórovoćo instead of Gone UE the bie oe verb that is more at home in an 
posed, for instance, in a recent book by Chris Wickham.! NES informal conversational context, in comedy, for instance, or in Plato's dialogues, 
Readers may be wondering why I am discussing diese E at used by orators to refer to suspicions that are not based on adequate 
on Aristoxenus, rather than in a chapter about his predec e SI l 
reasons, of which the first is very simple; I think it likely that sa pipes oc think, on the grounds of its language and style, 
fact his predecessors but his contemporaries. The word mov c p mb pu a m Ma close to what Aristoxenus originally 
different shades of meaning. It can refer to someone who is monica, he las secos as pom Nan eo ath cg e 
musical theory or practice, but has had a good general ducation | criticisms of them. OBS m : pee: es authorities without offering any 
area that the Greeks called mousike, and has well-developed with his own voice is designed dr ai dn. bes estas 
ities. At the other end of the spectrum, it can refer quite specii oaf gnosing the spondeion uec c ow that the mousikoi are right in dia- 
sional musician; both usages can be found in Plato, for exam] e SU can easily be grasped if one listens to c. Further, the statement in 1135b, ‘this 
Aristoxenus who calls these people mousikoi, it is his usage t a 1 guic manner’, seems to belong to the fran conc SA auloi in the ancient 
anda passage of the Elementa harmonica leaves no doubt abo Iscent of a similar statement ape oo p tai È igly rem in- 
harmonica, which is also concerned 


by the word. A mousikos is a person with such a wide-ranging a | With the structure of the enharmonic: bu. 
sical matters that he can not only understand the structures B os who are used to the ae ete on eie ie; evident enough 
systems of key-relations, but can also apply his skills ata higher, as noli Da Rios). It looks as though pua styles’ (23. 9-12 Meibom = 
^1 level, and can undertake the much more difficult ta e musical Ray Within his own discussion TE 
musical strategies at work in actual compositions (EL harm. 1.247477 becomes Ory as it were absorbs their sini Nus eater. of this episode in 
5. 11-6. 5 Da Rios). I4 ample n of his treatment of the issues, and s . Their contribution thus 
We can sec that the mousikoi of Chapter 1 ansWesitili descHp ne ln the light erica] writing, 5 passage as a whole is an ex- 
discuss scale-structures in an informed and intelligent wy s | in the Eje. penis conclusion, this cir be zii a 
i i PNE ogether with remarks 


M 9, 2: "on of the "monica to give an intriguing insight i x 
have heard. If their observations are also being drawn on in CRIS oe Pinions Minnie musical history a Pages: Aristoxenus’ concep- 
e". have detached the origin of dct CURE 





and performance-practice, and specifically to the ways in which Ha aditior 
x to accompa] 7 . in ; cai 
melody differed from, and were related to, those used to accom METTO: Gorg, ase 8: Aristoph. Lys. 38, 1234, Plut. 
in certain types of music. Expertise of this sort is clearly delli cay 29 09-4 De ace FT 67. Leg Groc 5; in oratory: Antig. De dota i, Andon 2K-A; 
Sven though here the suspicion Isocr. Ad Philipp. 2. 9. The verb is also 3 euta 18. 9, Andoc. De my- 
may turn does not amount da y common in Thucydides, 
Out to be confirmed to an opinion grounded in i uides 


1 Wickham (2009). idi obati 
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from mere chronological priority. They identify the ‘best’ music 
and although they treat Olympus as its ‘first discoverer’ ti * sli 
musica, they imagine him as arriving at it from a basis in prés x apter 
which, we are told, was diatonic or chromatic. This Panta» ia; 
presented in the Elementa harmonica: ’ pertectly 


The diatonic is to be reckoned the first and oldest of them [i.e. the three o 
man nature comes upon it first; second is the chromatic; and the thir 
(&vercaccov) is the enharmonic, for our perception becomes accustor 
difficulty and much labour (19. 23-29 Meibom = 24. 20-25. 4 Da Rios) . 


Then if, as the mousikoi suppose, the ‘primitive’ form of the enh 
in Olympus' spondeion was derived directly and very stra gl 
diatonic system, we can imagine someone raising an objection > tl 
that this enharmonic was the fundamental basis from which the 1 
music was developed. Why should we not locate its origin in th 
of which Olympus' system was only a minor modification? From 
Olympus can hardly be thought of as a pioneer; it would sugg 
nipulation of the diatonic was no more than an almost insignifi 


the characteristics by which diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic s 
clearly distinguished. w 
Although Aristoxenus clearly thinks of enharmonic music as th 
able, there is nothing in his writings to suggest that there is anything 
or non-Hellenic about its diatonic and chromatic counterparts; on t 
he vigorously criticizes his predecessors for ignoring those syste na 
ing only the enharmonic (El. harm. 2. 7-25 Meibom = 6. 6-19 Da Rios). ¥ 
therefore expect him to agree with the view of my hypotheti ee 
true that the passage in the Elementa harmonica about the relative ai 
three genera does not say that the enharmonic was developed out Ou 
But if my arguments are acceptable, Chapter 11 of the De musica at 
with the ideas of the mousikoi; and he presents his own independer K 
that passage to show that despite its lack of the obvious distingut P. 
(that is, the pair of quarter-tones at the bottom of the tetrachord), e 
must indeed be assimilated to the enharmonic genus. It appears © 
enharmonic music so highly that Olympus’ tiny step away from the È 
wards its fully-fledged form struck him as epoch-making, and gave it Jf Grek 
its diatonic precursors, the status of being the origin and inspiratia 
music in its most excellent form. 40 
The remarks in our text and in the Elementa harmonica about listen! 
cians playing ‘in the ancient style’, together with allusions elsewher 
professional allegiance to the older forms of music persisted into th 
tury. In the light of that fact we may get some — admittedly frag 
for my hypothesis about the identity of the mousikoi from a fragmer 
xenus writings preserved by Athenaeus 632a (fr. 124 Wehrli), which Be? 
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«cellent article by Angelo Meriani.' It refers to cin held | 
ined in an € e together and lament the ‘barbarization of 
amine? ^L "which the Greeks come tog : d | 
poseidonia in pe ic customs. ‘In the same way,’ says Aristoxenus, now that the 
their ancient He "completely barbarized and this popular type of music has ad- 
theatres have beet of total ruin, we too come together by ourselves, few as we 
vanced to @ owe ourselves of what music was once like.’ Of course we can't 
now are, and -—5 remaining musical conservatives were, but it seems a very 
be sure who È e they were musicians of Aristoxenus’ generation — presum- 
plausible Pai d found that the public no longer appreciated their work — who 
ably ones Who Ss d formed a small community of like-minded exponents of an 
ved iE an le. They came together from time to time, and passed a few 
dini apes about the sorry state into which music had fallen. 
ru er fait conclusions which I think we can draw from our examination 
Nee First, at least in his treatment of musical history, Aristoxenus is 
ih as contemptuous of other people's views and as determined to take all the 
credit for himself as we might have suspected from our reading of the Elementa 
harmonica. He borrows ideas from people whose opinion he respects, incorpor- 
ates them into his own exposition, and defends their conclusions in an argument 
of his own. There is a hint here that other people disagreed with the treatment 
of Olympus' spondeion that the mousikoi provided. Aristoxenus says that it must 
belong to the enharmonic genus, as the mousikoi claim, ‘unless someone con- 
sidering the “higher spondeiasmos” were to conjecture that this element of it is 
diatonic’; and he goes on to argue, on the basis of a principle laid down in his 
writings on harmonics, that this conjecture would be completely impossible. We 
need not discuss the argument itself, or try to work out what is meant by ‘the 
st wis the point is that in returning here to the combative attitude 
Mo i e a E RÀ he is unlikely to be attacking a position that 
ts ae. ap "es oever they were, their assimilation of the spondeion 
harmonica that Sie M s > hope endangered Aristoxenus claim in the Elementa 
the most despicable ai Ninos € what he considers its authentic form is ‘not 
(23. 4-6 Meibom = 29 mae Nar n composition, but just about the finest of all’ 
Seco : 
that lif si favourable attitude to the statements of the mousikoi shows also 


ii "nhat A about their method, that is, their practice of basing histor- 
that the moi sito; ee of music heard in the 4^ century, an approach 
called in wi 


queetiogit th Glaucus and the harmonikoi, but whose value is 
‘erpretation of the : Heraclides, as We saw in an earlier chapter. Thirdly, his in- 
I not of a strictly hte melodies also draws on another kind of evidence that 
Opinion, all genuinely rical sort, that is, the theoretical principles to which, in his 


Olympus of md musical constructions must conform. Back in the time of 
© argument 1.9 one had articulated any such principles. Nevertheless 
goes, the spond principles. Nevertheless, so 


eion scale cannot be treated as an early example of 


* Meriani (2003), 15-48. 
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diatonic music, because if it were itwould io L 
xenus subscribes. break one of the r les 
Finally, we have the statement at the end of Chie I 
this new kind of scale, the aulete Olympus became t 
Greek musical tradition. If we put aside it 


the POSSI ibility v 
the compiler of the De musica himself, it must have cor 


Aristoxenus or the mousikoi whose views he has been e 
what I've been saying it hardly matters which of them 
be an opinion to which Aristoxenus subscribed, and here aoa 
of musical history seems to be on the same lines as that of € 
flict with that of Heraclides. The indication that Aristoxer 
music that he most admired to an origin in early music. 
surprising: he makes rather disparaging remarks about 
Elementa harmonica, and in a passage of Athenaeus he is 
stringed instruments to be ‘better’ than wind instruments. 
evant part of the Elementa harmonica is the unsuitability of 
of the aulos, and of the intervals that it plays, as guides to 
harmonic organization; and in the other passage, if Athen 
rectly, his (rather curious) reason for rating stringed instrun 
wind instruments are too easy to play. Many people such as 
learn to do so without any instruction from a teacher. Perhaps t 
came in one of his essays on education, and the point was thé 
ments were better than wind instruments in that context, sin 
more dedication and discipline on the part of the student. Butin < 
this statement nor the passages in the Elementa harmonica would 
historical claim that the best Greek music originated with con 
aulos. | 
I shall end this chapter with brief comments on a few other 
historical remarks attributed to Aristoxenus, beginning with 
about the Theban aulete and composer Telesias in Chapter 31 OF 
The gist of it is that when Telesias was young, he was trained in 
of people such as Pindar, Lamprus, Pratinas, Dionysius of T : 
other lyric composers. Later, however, he became seduced by t 
‘theatrical’ music of New Wave composers like Timotheus and 
when he tried to compose music of both these kinds he had p" 
compositions in the modern style, because, Aristoxenus concludes, of ©” 
effect of his excellent early training.  cevera 
The moral of the story need not concern us here, but there are 977 
worth noting in connection with Aristoxenus' view of musical È i 
marks a clear distinction between two mutually exclusive styles 
One is primarily found in pieces from the s century or earlier; x 
of the so-called "New Music', which originated around 450 BC ay 


1 Aristox. EL harm. 41. 24-43. 24 Meibom = 52. 4-54. 10 Da Rios; Ath. 174€ = Aristox. I- - 
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d the first decades of the 4^. But secondly, the 
climax in " PA eane two historical pening As I said earlier, nusi 
distinction 1$ not s yas still being composed in the 4" century. Of those men- 
in the older manne t passage; Dionysius of Thebes seems to have been active 

in the ew himself must have been working much later in the 
Bei ~ id to have been a contemporary of Aristoxenus himself. An- 
century, Since T d aent musician with conservative attitudes was the aulete 
other weben in Chapter 21 of the De musica, who was one of the many 

pie of Philip of Macedon. Thirdly, Aristoxenus leaves no room 
musicians at : which of these groups of musicians preserved the ‘noble style 
fon a i the true Greek tradition; Telesias was educated in music of the 
dard "d the works of Timotheus, Philoxenus and other such musical 
be å othing but populist rubbish. à i 
o fact that Aristoxenus took this view adds to the interest of a pomis dn 
Chapter 33. It too is almost certainly derived from Aristoxenus, though perhaps 
through an intermediate source; and Liana Lomiento has recently given us a qu 
sensible warning against the assumption that such passages have preserve 
ideas without distortions or contaminations introduced by the writers who trans- 
mitted them.' My point, however, is that it includes an analysis of the tonal struc- 
ture of a composition by Philoxenus (which is also sketched, with rather naive 
comments, by Aristotle in Politics 1342b), and that it does not overtly criticize 
it. It’s true that the same passage provides a comparable analysis of a piece at- 
tributed to Olympus, and points out that the composer has succeeded in produc- 
ing striking changes in the musical character of the work as it proceeds, without 
modulating between keys or forms of the scale; and one could interpret this asan 
implicit criticism of Philoxenus, who needed elaborate modulations in order to 
create his effects. But the writer does not say anything like that, and his theme in 
this chapter — irrelevant to our concerns here — is of a completely different sort. 

More generally, Aristoxenus seems to have taken a serious interest in the avant 
ae compone of the late 5? century, despite his apparent disapproval of them. 
us otherwise be hard to account for the fact that among his biographical 
thee? M of Telestes, who composed in a style similar to that of Timo- 
oxen 





nothing about; us (Dion. Hal. De comp. verb. 19), and it’s a pity that we know 
Out its cont à 5 3 | U D- MM 
represented hi ents, We should certainly not automatically assume that it 


da $m in a bad light. This view might be encouraged by the fact that 
rates and Plat paai ED repeatedly claimed that Aristoxenus' biographies of Soc- 


9 Were scandalous libels. But recent essays by Stefan Schorn, Carl 
gue pel and John Dillon have cast serio ini | 


i us doubt on that interpretation. They ar- 
e mlina T the excerpts which created that impression can and should 
blacken the e straightforwardly objective reports, and were not calculated to 
© comme reputations of these philosophers.? Much the same can be said of 
nt on Plato extracted from Book 2 of Aristoxenus’ Ilepi uovctxTc in 


m en 
muento (2011). * Schorn (2012); Huffman (2012); Dillon (2012). 
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Chapter 17 of the De musica, where he state 

| ; ' s that wh 
Mixolydian music in the Republic, he failed to realise dare 
also have some value in a state of the kind he describes, If " 


































ected Lydian 
Of these sorts 


like Aristotle, that music can have uses of m Stoxenus th left with the 
any different kinds ough are m aie 
society, and that different type sina well. writer, and : 
nig fair ab his s of music se user pifi argument e v aver could be di 
unfair about his remark about Plato, From an Aristotelia poses, theme; — extracting from it Wis e 
and i 


it : rece reasonable and well justified, n point of view 
end this chapter with two more general 
beyond the De musica and the Elementa Montes pi We move — 
of Aristoxenus’ writings on the musical past (in so far as they bes whole sweep 
the surviving fragments), one thing we are bound to notice is the opes in 
wide range of the subjects he considered. I cannot discuss them in "i 
But Athenaeus alone provides evidence that he wrote a study of hi c "^ 
formers on the aulos, and in another work discussed the Nel Be 
history; and that he also discussed, for instance, the characteristics of ee a l 
musical instruments, the dance called the pyrrhiche, folk songs, the off a ‘et 
various forms of musical parody, and the strange musical perfora d 
magoidia, hilaroidia and lysididia (which seem to fall somewhere between fertil- | 
ity ritual and cabaret), This is just a random selection of the topics on which he — 
wrote, and there were certainly others; his omnivorous appetite for information | 
of all sorts about music in the Greek tradition seems very different from the relat- 
ively restricted perspectives We found in Glaucus and Heraclides. We may think 
of Aristoxenus as an exceptional case, who found things to interest him in ques | 
tions that mattered little to anyone else, but in the next chapter we shall see that 
he was not alone. 
Secondly, Athenaeus very rarely reveals much, if anything, of the contexts p 
which his quotations were originally set. In this respect the De musica is more 
helpful, as is the Elementa harmonica in its occasional passages with historical im | 
plications; and in every case where relevant evidence is available, we 
Aristoxenus’ historical allusions are designed to promote an agen 
torical sort. Everything we know about the work On the Opinions of the Harmer — 
ikoi indicates that it was a robustly polemical essay, which described his decet, 
sors’ views only in order to draw attention to their defects. The passage ant 
the spondeion in Chapter 11 of the De musica is a contribution to his champlo dem: 
of enharmonic music, and the story about Telesias in Chapter 31 8€ vee 
onstrate the lasting influence on a composer of his early musical educa 
training. The analyses of pieces by Philoxenus and Olympus in ; 
also presented as examples chosen to prove a non-historical point, tha 
of a composition or of any of its parts cannot be identified purely OD Es | 
its underlying formal structures - that is, the harmonic and rhythmic s egg 
employs - but arises from the ways in which the composer has put AW. or 10 
to use. As | said at the beginning of this chapter, there Seem to De mo 
evidence that Aristoxenus wrote any works devoted to musical history 
sake. Of course we might need to revise this verdict if we knew more * 


deological position d i ì 
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too, in the non-strophic, ‘mimetic’ form sui r- m 
dms pr dones EE 
youths and boys drawn from members of each of the city's. | 
to infer that when these comments were written they weal O RI 
by these amateurs, as they had been in the past. No longer per 
The passage suggests, then, that public performances in the E- 
almost entirely in the hands of professionals, and that in some recs 
very unlike those of the 5? century. There is plenty of other 
this picture, but that is not my main point. What I want to e 
writer realised that this was the case, and knew that he was : 
causes of a significant fracture in the musical tradition. We 
much into the fact that unlike Aristoxenus, he expresses no 
about what has happened but merely records it; this prc » jh 
than the conventions of the genre in which he is writing, since t 
very rarely offer evaluative judgements on the phenomena they b 
nificant point is simply that from his perspective the public musical practic 
the classical period belonged to a bygone world. Ma 
Fragments of another writer of this period, Dicaearchus, sh 
of similar changes in musical practices that found their niche ii 
less public sphere of cultural activity. Dicaearchus was another 
Lyceum; his writings come from the last decades of the 4? centu 
same time-frame as those of Aristoxenus. They included a cultu 
Greek way of life, perhaps called "EXXxvtxóc Biog or “Enaddos f 
of several philosophers, including Pythagoras and Plato; die 
Alcaeus, and of the plots of tragedies by Sophocles and E ipid 
uovo &yavey, On musical contests’; a dialogue or dialog: 
other philosophical works; a geographical treatise called II sag 
the world’: and several other essays of various sorts. His wrine 
the form of scattered fragments; but they were greatly adinim / 
and their di isa serious > m 
The cen Sa dt ice pasion I've mentioned is music in A 
the symposium. It is said to come from his work on the musical 
is. the competitions at the great festivals — which seems a rate! ® 
a topic of this sort, and we don’t know why he s : id 
ries of the passage are presented in two fragments (rs 85 A of 
by scholiasts on Plato's Gorgias and Aristophanes Clouds, ; 
tributed to Dicaearchus by name." It's clear that the scholiasts 
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vs ed 
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there 
che whole passage si 


do not men 

pasa OSARE i : ions. Two texts in particular 
c and those n Dicaearchus asserti se kta | I 

conten they are — of the Tepi povorxiy dydvey without 


ey 
on $ : 
y pues offers the most information 


giù suspect that Plutarch may have supplemented it from 
convivales (6150-0), e that the general outlines of what Dicaearchus said are 
ine ed in another, rather less elaborate version. It is a fi res | 
a thenaeus in Book 15 of the Deipnosophistae, in his NI Mor d 

qoe ip gs called skolia; and it comes from Book 2 of the work Iept BcBAtov 








ine pa de quarte BC (fr. 10 Miiller). Athenaeus prefaces the quotation 
ni Da " eie skolia [‘crooked songs'] because the style in which 
z melody was composed was crooked, for they say that skolia are among the 
relaxed kinds of composition’; and he continues as follows. 


Rather, as Artemon of Cassandreia says in Book 2 of his On Using Books, there were three 
classes to which the songs sung at symposia belonged. In the first of these it was the 
custom for everyone to sing. The second was also sung by everyone, but they did so one 
after another, in order round the circle. As to the third, which came after all the others, 
not everyone took part in it, but only those who were thought to be experts, in which- 
ever places they happened to be reclining. Hence because this was the only sort to have 
no orderly arrangement, by contrast with the others, and was not sung <by them all> at 
the same time or in strict succession, it was called skolion [‘crooked’]. This kind of song 
= mE when the communal songs which were compulsory for everyone had been 
Be "E it was at that point that they thought it appropriate for each of the skilful 
ries ains: a beautiful song to the company; and they considered as beauti- 


DI i 1 < . 
conduct of life (Ath ogi some sort of wise advice which seemed useful in the 
I shall not 


offer here any def : 
vie y detence of the view that this passage keeps quite close 
Nor Par I di text of Dicaearchus; for present purposes let’s assume i sia Fe 
i the details it records; they are interesting, to be sure but as 
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em if n 
x the Aristotelian MALUM ^s been fa ie nS Point in p è ices x cs 
and is recor ata, e is co in everyda Ig this c. 
the works What was do Nscious of a break j y life e he wa 
described in die . al ra 
guests themselves wa ents 


enjoy t ; : 'Tfai ER à 
Joy them. The practice of hiring aulétrid 8 more taxing than to ji y. The 
es, girls — usually slaves _ s i 
ainment too, was of course aen 
i 6th; but in the 4th century Dowd 
A S who played harps, dancers, acrobats, 
ents Imported from abroad, and so on, 







J oined by an elaborate cast of others — the 


on strange instru 





nian Calli i / 

TEA 2 si dramatic date is clearly established as 422 BC. On that m 

hired iA acube a entertainment is provided by a small company of 

byte ate se owned by an impresario from Syracuse; musical contributions 
guests themselves are restricted to the singing of a paean at the begir ning 


TE ee initiates as a way of calming things down when the 
Led secu g to get too riotous. There is nothing like the carefully organ- 
songs that Dicaearchus describes. Xenophon was not present, 
of course. He was about eight years old at the time, and the first version of his 
Symposium was probably written over 35 years later, in about 385 BC. Most of it 
certainly comes from his imagination, no doubt conditioned by his experience 0! 
the conduct of symposia during his adult life; and by then, the transition from 
do-it-yourself’ singing to professional entertainment was well under way. But 
the general outlines of the picture he paints may be authentic, based on what he 
was told by someone who was there at the party a good many years eat ae 
has been suggested that his informant was Hermogenes, a devoted follower * 1 
Socrates.! Now Callias, as I've said, was enormously rich, and what he pia 
was certainly not typical of symposia in that period. The character of mus” 
practices at a more normal symposium, much more like those that DIC i 
describes, is better represented in Aristophanes Wasps, which — by a curious a , 
cidence — was produced in the same year as Callias party took place. But Ca 
symposium may mark the beginning of a trend, which started in the man TU 
of millionaires and gradually trickled down into lower levels of the soc a 
I conclude, in any case, that Dicaearchus was indeed describing the extinct 


toms of an earlier age. 











ides to 
! Bowen (ed.) (1998), 12. Bowen's Introduction and commentary are useful elementary gu! 


the work. 
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; passage is designed partly to explain 
Another z fa kind described were given the name skolia. The word itself may 
why songs © « familiar from its occurrence in texts of the earlier period, but the 


sill have De plied to the songs Was no longer known. This becomes clear 


big wee: Kar different explanation of it is given in a fragment of Aristo- 
Bs pa in part as fr. 125 Wehrli), cited by the scholiast on the same passage 
xenus 


^ plato's Gorgias (451e). After recording what Dicaearchus said, he adds: 
in 


«ding to Aristoxenus and the musical writer Phyllis, <the songs are called skolia> 
But according (nos they used to place couches around a single table, ane grt E 
pes one at a time in succession, they sang pieces of gnomic wisdom and passion- 
p eae and the circuit <of the myrtle-sprig> was cr ooked [skolia] because of the 
way in which the couches were positioned in rooms with many angles, and also M 
extra couches were added as well. Thus the songs were not called skolia because ot the 


way they were composed, but because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle-sprig 
as it was handed on." 


It looks, then, as if three different explana he wi 
were current in the later 4? century. Some people — who are not identified — sup- 
posed that it was based on the convoluted form of the melodies; Aristoxenus as- 
serted that it referred to the crooked route along which the myrtle-sprig held a 
each singer travelled from guest to guest, a route dictated by the placement O 

couches in the room; and Dicaearchus also said that it came from the irregular 


pattern of movement from one singer to the next, but only in songs of the 2 
type he describes, songs that were reserved for expert singers who were scatter 


randomly around the space. A good many Hellenistic discussions of ancient E 
sical practices involved disagreements and debates about the meaning and reter- 
ence of obsolete words, and we shall meet them again in due course. 

Finally, given that all three of these views existed side by side in the xd pe- 
riod, we may wonder where the proponents of each of them found evi SA 
which would support their interpretations. There was obviously no RE 
Written source on which they could all rely, since in that case there ee sa 
been no disagreement. It seems likely that each of them was trying to gd 
clusions from their reading of texts in which they found material that see le 
relevant, but which had not been written with this issue in mind. Thus pa 
who thought that the ‘crookedness’ of the songs Was @ feature i: ee ma: 
May have got the idea from texts that mentioned the complexity VA E: aridi idet 


forms in the ‘New Music’ of the later 5^ century perhaps nou rune 
nds’ or ‘twists, that were charac 


nd Dicaearchus rejected this view 
typically songs 1 


Musical Hist 
to be noticed is that the 


tions of the use of the word skolion 


the frequent allusions to the xara, ‘be 
of this style. We may guess that Aristoxenus 2 
because they knew that what the guests sang at symposia Wert 
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> auloi, rhythm k ( ho greatly 
that in his treat; 74). A scholiast on Aristo s and harmoniai (Plut. Non posse. "d 
i tise on the festi phanes Birds . P 
Arion the first per e festivals of Dionysus he foll 1403 (Dic. fr. 75) records 
with person to establish the ci le followed Hellanicus in making 
ose who attri circular dithyrambic ch Ts 
Theseus 24 (Dic f 85) ni : C oruses, by cont ras 
company wh . Ir. 85), Plutarch describes the danc is Lye o 
to A iai reached Delos after escaping HW ie MS andi j 
that according to Dir route through the labyrinth of the Vicon E 
and he adds sever ERES DA it was called the yépavoc, the ‘dance ELS. E | 
al other intriguing details about the dance and its perform. nces 






in Delos, th 
ough we cannot be sure how much of this information he found in 


Dicaearchus' work : 
that at the A S. on Aristophanes' Wasps 544 (Dic. fr. 86) says 
But Dicaearchus in his k men processed carrying branches, and then adds 
I don't know — that th on on the Panathenaea supposes — on what grou ids 
though many other a Qu women also carried branches at the Panathenaea, 
aearchus also reco rue orities agree that it was only the old men who did so’. Dic- 
of Empedocles at bs ed that a rhapsode called Cleomenes recited the Katharmoi 
opinionaboutth 5 Y lympic festival (Ath. 620d = Dic. fr. 87); and he offered an 
Vereor ne ORR of dances which involved throwingandcatchingabalh ike 
-gomo played ANI os friends in the Odyssey (Ath. 14d = Dic. ft: 62% 
thought worth di »* SARA of fragments shows that the topics that Dicaearchus 

eA peius iscussing in writings on musical or more generally cultur 
7 rikingly diverse. They are not restricted to major developments in mu- 






mo 


antly. To anyone who doubts the possibility of 
rlie written histories, I strongly recommend 
f the other papers in Lur 

ical historiography, but 


EI apologize for dismissing a serious topic so flipp 
recovering significant aspects of oral traditions that unde 
Murray (1987) and (2001), together with the Introduction and several o 
(2001). In a later paper I hope to examine the issues in the context of mus 


cannot address them adequately here. 
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catalogues of innovations made by pioneering ‘dis- 
en something of the same diversity in the writ- 
th members of the Lyceum in the same period; 

and they must have known one another. 
the relations between them, and whether 


not much evidence to go On, but 
clues I have 


and styles, or tO 
covererss ; d we have already se 
ings of Aristoxenus. They were bo | 
their interests overlapped substantially, 
It would be fascinating tO know about 
they cooperated in their investigations, there is 
| have not researched the question 1n depth, and perhaps heraa 


d in the surviving texts. 
tle and his followers were among the first people who 


an knowledge, systematically, into distinct sub- 
ses, for instance, on zoology, botany, music, 
s of Hellenistic times adopted the same ap- 
— of whom Dicaearchus is an obvious 


misse 
As is well known, Aristo 


divided up the domain of hum 
ject-areas, and wrote separate treati 
politics and so ON; and many writer 
proach. But some of Aristotle’s disciples 
example — also pioneered a more universalising genre of research literature, and 
this too was greatly developed in the Hellenistic period. Its main exponents Were 
the scholars whom the Greeks called grammatikoi, and whom we might describe, 
fairly appropriately, as philologists. The task to which they set themselves was 
the thorough elucidation of writings of archaic and classical times, which were 

collected above all in the great libraries of Alexandria, Pergamon, Antioch, Pella 

and elsewhere. In many cases their works took the form of commentaries on in- 


divi rds ern t je i 
a] texts, or on the writings of individual authors. They did not limit their 
igations to linguistic issues or literary criticism, but tried to explore every 
exts and the socio-cultural 


Pd strategy for illuminating the meanings of thet 

Wr Rss belonged. Their work forms the basis for a large propor- 

mim s which we call ‘scholia’, preserved in the margins of the medie 
ni; scripts of Greek texts. 

E E bes er were not strictly ‘historians , but their attempts to int 
of ele NN gs ol earlier periods necessarily involved the piecemeal recreation 
torii Mes culture; and to that extent they were contributions to his- 
m MM Scholars who deliberately set out to write historical treatises also 
much ul sively on evidence that they found in ancient writings, examining it by 
€ € methods as the grammatikoi, and for very similar purposes; and 
mim l y e people who wrote on very specific and closely defined topics, IN the 
al er characteristic of Aristotle and his immediate successors. Some scholars 
so made use of non-literary evidence, drawing inferences from inscriptions and 
sculptures, for instance, or from cultural practices that had survived in parts of 
the Greek world, or picking up information from oral traditions passed down 
the generations in certain communities. ortant resource that all 
these kinds of scholar exploited was the collected corpus of ancient literature. 
This kind of scholarship, based on a very close reading of texts and the excava- 

tion of obscure implications, historical allusions, biographical data, cultural curi- 
osities and so on from minute details of ancient writings, is of course familiar to 
us, Anyone who has read or written articles in modern classical journals, or who 

is trying to write a doctoral thesis in the area of classical philology, knows very 
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word 


cussion in Athenaeus bed in. are well illustrated nio E 
eant by the what writers of the archaic a Mb. 
was th 1 term magadis (634c-637a). It is assum i ang MM 
e name of so . It is assumed througt 
published twenty-fi me sort of instrument — which (as I arg 
cite several quite Ecl. ago!) is by no means always T TÉ 
i ent opinions Sai 
writers s ; P as to what sor bf. 
sure adapa. E be 2. wind instrument, a type Él 
menn PM a stringed instrument, some of them identifying i 
writer, the LÁ COTE in their own times — the pektis a 
the discussion pr ; according to another, the psaltērion according 
ro “ii oceeds, it becomes clear that it was not only writers 
The identity of yu i no longer had definite information on 
in the late 4" pi. da in. already a matter of debate among mi 
4"-century comed ry; and though the word appears several times in. 
ry comedy, the ways in which it i db rh ; i. 
that they neither kn is used by the comic dramatis 
er knew nor cared how it had b lied by musiciat T 
periods. It bel een applied by musi ans í 
| elonged to a phase of Greek culture with which direct cont 
already been lost. nt: 
Now so f. > 
commonl k th re can tell, rhe tcn called the magadis was Net" 
cf dia paced 2 di reeks, and it played no significant part in the develop? 
very little i al tradition. From that point of view the problem of its identity ^ 
me e Fi uu Yet the passage in Athenaeus cites the opinions of no e" 
n ten scholars on the subject, dating from between the end of the 4° century 


1 Barker (1988). 
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‘cited over and over 
he 15. It appears that the question was z E i 
eb f its Piviality and of the evident impossibility of reach- 
t addressed only in 


dless both o 
er. It is striking, tO; that the topic was no 

i ntaries on texts in which the word 

cts, includ- 


nts or in comme 

m writings on many subje 
Duris of Samos, On Music by Phyllis of Delos, On the 
f Sicyon, On the Isthmian Festival by Euphorion of 
Chalcis, discussions of the works of Ion of Chios by the Alexandrian scholars 
idymus, a work by Tryphon (another Alexandrian scholar), 


Aristarchus and D 
called ep} Ovopaot@y, ‘On Terminology’, and something called Reply to the Let- 


ter of Aristocles by the Athenian scholar Apollodorus, as well as unnamed works 
by Aristoxenus and Posidonius. We can see clearly, too, that the evidence on 
which these writers relied was almost exclusively literary, and that all the pas- 
sages they quoted to support their opinions came from lyric poets or dramatists — 


Alcman, Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, Phrynichus, Sophocles, Ion of Chios, Diog- 
enes the tragedian, the dithyrambist Telestes, and the comic dramatists Anaxan- 


drides and Theophilus. None of the classical and archaic literature on which they 


based their conclusions was designed to supply the information they wanted, and 
poets were often 


inferences based on their statements were inevitably risky; the 
ical instruments. * 


rather casual about the names they assigned to musi 
el ee then, that scholars who relied on some of these poets dis- 
Kae i " e conclusions of those who relied on others. We are fortunate, in 
they took DI p. fragments on the magadis, that in most cases We know where 
mo n cin SARA from, because they quote it, and we can see that in al- 
ona A. iy opinions differ because each of them based his interpretation 

andrian seh * 9 only one or two texts. There is one exception, the great Alex- 

late en eo. Didymus, in the 1* century BC, and it's significant that he is the 

Cr ese writers, In the passage which seems to come directly from him 
b enn P, an HRS both types of interpretation — that the magadis was a kind 
treats them at it was a stringed instrument plucked with the fingers — and he 
is not cle 4 alternative possibilities, citing texts in support of both of them. It 
tribue 1; pes. he extracts the former interpretation from the remarks he at- 

sare stoxenus, but this may be because Athenaeus has abbreviated his 

passanti s rather awkwardly. It seems to me quite possible, in fact, that the whole 
bai in Athenaeus, complete with its allusions to other scholars opinions, 1s 
indice n what he found in this work by Didymus. We should notice that its title 
: es that the work was of a polemical sort. It was called eic "Iova. avteEnyn- 
et which I no longer think means ‘Arguments 


b against Ion’, as] supposed when I 
rote the first volume of my Greek Musical Writings; it means ‘Contrary explana- 
ions concerning Ion’. That is, it was not ana 


ttack on Ion of Chios himself, but a 
set of interpretations of passages in Ion's tragedies — or 


again, regar 
final answ 


perhaps only of passages 


! Pindar, for instance, seems to use the terms qópucyE and Avex (and perhaps also xt9apts, Pyth. 


5. 65) interchangeably. 
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nothing to indicate that 
£ a sustained discussion. 
ction in his Ilepl povo- 
al to the writers’ main 


Musical His 
‘onati f song. There is 

: ds designating types O 
cerned ME We. made folk-songs, 35 such, the focus 0 
any of these made them the subject of a se 


ibl Aristoxenus CEE 
Jus Mew all the other cases they were clearly incident 
xG, 


agenda. 
This is 

about the magadis. 

I’m right about tha 


ecessarily true, however, of the scholars who offered opinions 
ud When Didymus brought all their contributions together, if 
t, it was not because he was interested in the identity of an an- 
cient instrument, but because he was trying to explicate a wienn I 
a play by Ion of Chios. But several of the previous writers W. ose vie wi ic 
orated were writing On specifically musical topics, or on topics in ei aps 
played a major part — Duris On Tragedy, Phyllis On Music, Menae ER 
Technitai and Euphorion On the Isthmian Festival. All these writers are KnO 
to have discussed other ancient instruments too, aS are several other Hellen- 
lars mentioned by Athenaeus. Euphorion, for example, writing 1 the 
cholars whose opinions about the magadis are 


recorded in the passage I’ve discussed. He is also cited at 182e-f for comments on 
the stringed instruments called nablas, pandoura, sambyke, baromos, barbitos, maga- 
dis and trigonon, at 184a for statements about the mythical inventors of three dif- 
ferent kinds of syrinx, at 633f-634a for further information about the sambyke, and 
at 635f for the statement that instruments with many strings were known from 


very early times. (Here he also propounds the thesis — with which by no means 
_ that they differed from one another 





, S €x int texts. This ; 
cursus on folk songs at 618d-6202. It men, 






we look at it s who give information c i 
carefully we can see that it falls into wer hihi ig 
stinct parts. TI 


begins by citi 
y citing what Tryph Th 
Himaios, SEYTPRO of Alexandria said ab ie coi NN 
de Pon in the work On Terminolo sd the millers’ song called 
cond begins, at the end of SY I mentioned above; and 


this time by Aristophanes of 619b, with another allusion to the same song 
dialect in his lexico i ot Byzantium, in the section dealing UD ha Ati 
sion to the Himaio B ve wee called AéÉerc or Aoc. The seconde Ju- 

s adds nothing to the first — in fact it tells us less — and we may 


wond 
nder why Athenaeus included it. The answer is very simple. Tryphon, in 


1° century BC. i 
sage, edit. ^na latest of the writers mentioned in the first part of the pas 
ophanes (3"-2™ century BC) is the latest of those mentioned i 


the s 
econd part. Both of them were lexicographers, and a glance at the passage 


istic scho 
3" century, is not only one of the s 









in Ath 1 SN T E y 
ER AE RA bu show that it is most unlikely to come directly from a wor% 73 all his contemporaries would have agreed 
ed to the study of folk-songs. Each of its two main parts has been only in the names by which they were known.) These citations, to which many 
ase others could be added, show beyond doubt that musical writers from Aristoxenus 


onwards spent a good deal of time and effort in the attempt to establish the iden- 


k ; ; : 
ity of instruments mentioned in earlier literature, especially those with names 


that were no longer used. thin l 
Not all our fragments on instruments — Or indeed on anything else to do with 


utt i Es 
pA oeren by someone interested primarily the meanings of unusual words 
os, ailinos, ioulos, katabaukalesis, lityerses, boukoliasmos and others in the rst 


on Ty 








art, a imai dI i i l 
E Au nd bin hymenaios, ialemos, linos, ailinos, nomios, Kalyke, Ha 
os in the second. It seems almost certain, then, that Athenaeus drew on 117° 







phon s work for everything in the first part, and on Aristophanes foreverytns | 

in the second. | M t E -are as helpful as the passage on the magadis in telling us about the SUES? 

This passage should also warn us against jumping to conclusions about the in- i om which the scholars took their information. The problem can be well illus- 
terests of Hellenistic writers, on the basis of the ways in which Athenaeus, and rated by a passage from a work by Artemon of Cassandreia, from whom I took 
other authors of the Roman period, have organized their materials. Here WE. io > excerpt on songs at symposia earlier in this chapter. At 637b-f Athenaeus ee 
a discussion of folk songs; but that does not appear to be the topic of any oft e | È s long description of an extraordinary instrument called the tripous, invente 

some y Pythagoras of Zacynthus, a musician and theorist who lived around the end 
| ination of three kitharai, each tuned 


scholarly writings it uses. Apart from the poets and dramatists who provide s E 


of the original evidence, the works cited by Tryphon and Aristophanes are ^^. 
essay On Paians by Semus of Delos, the Constitution of Colophon attributed to" 
totle, the treatise On Lawgivers by Hermippus, the Erotika of Clearchus (W (on ! 


evidently included a collection of love stories), Aristoxenus’ Tepl pouce s 


Music) and Kara Boayd nouvýuata (Brief Notes), and the thirteen-book histo: dos 
ks of Tryphon and Aristophane? — 


of Heraclea in Bithynia by Nymphis. The wor 

themselves were lexica, organized by subject-matter, like the surviving Onomat 
tikon of Julius Pollux, rather than alphabetically in the manner of later lexica such 
as the Suda. 'The parts of them which Athenaeus used here were evidently com” 


È. the 5^ century. It was, in effect, a comb i 
O a different scale, which were mounted together on a three-sided frame that 
the player could turn with his foot, enabling him to modulate freely between the 
three harmoniai. We are told that Pythagoras played this complicated device with 
remarkable skill and that it was greatly admired, but that after his death it was 
no longer used. Perhaps the most striking feature of the passage is the amor 
of detail it includes; we are given almost enough information about the instru- 
ment and the way it was played to be able to reconstruct it for ourselves. But it 
died with Pythagoras himself, some two and a half centuries before Artemon 











or smapossible, as do our reconstructions musical history í passages 
tween 620c and 622d, for instance, Athenaei ches infor GOA 
in the 4" century, Semus of Delos in the 7% and Aristodes in the 2 about various 
strange types of períormance called hilaroidia, magpidia, simidia and ysididia, and 
about períormers called autokabdaloi, ityphalloi and phallophorei, The perom 
ances of the last two, which Semus describes in some detail, are loaded with 


sexual connotations, as we'd expect from their names, and so 100 ate those % 


the magpie, who are described as men dressed as women, making 
gestores and behaving in thoroughly lewd ways. The other types of 
mentioned may have been equally bawdy, and all of them seem to belong IS” 
Crissy low cultural level. It ont surprising, then, that eminent scholam RIS 
Werner and Vickard-Cambridge interpreted them as forme of ancient etm 
rituals,’ pot at least some of them still existed in Hellenistic times, and GORMAN 
we can learn about their profile in that period it appears that by then they Wert 
mete than varieties of comic entertainment, it is possible thas (ils Wal aan 
were, as Arnott implies, for instance, in his entry for magpidia in the third edition 
A the Oxford Classical Dictionary. Aristoxenus, cited by Athenaeus at 6246, seed 
v, support that interpretation; he says that hilardidia was derived from erage 
and magpidia from comedy, apparently meaning that they originated as par 

A the two main genres A drama. In that case they were probably not particular) 
ancient, and had no substantial connection with ritual. But in the absence of È 
information about the evidence on which the scholars - including AristoXeme 


I Wekoter (1959), Chapter 3; Vickard Cambridge (1962), Chapter 5, section 2. 








v chaic music disappeared, prompting Í : 
of classical and ar pat ily, of philological research. Questions 
of serious vat 
sthnographers, geographers and others, as well as fo P ne nmmic jn cat 


side strictly religious contexts Was 
ride sui religione coment pat we now Hat à NO à aide 
of scholars wrote works devoted entirely to musical topics, somenmes 

general headings such as On Music, sometimes with titles suggesting 4 nam 
focus, On instroments, On asilol, On Wishardidol, On potatss, On Novate? Aso SE 
They included discussions of a much wider variety af open tante Tepe 
themselves suggest, topics which seem quite unimportant, | 

vo the musical rata zano The seudy of musical history in all cs dall soem 
to have been treated as a significant discipline, a recognised field of research 9 Pe 
undertaken by qualified experts, We may guess that writers such as the pollice 
historians, in whose work the subject played only a relatively minor part, érew 


extensiv 
cly on these specialists’ researches, ters! work, we may jus- 


surface, snd predoni AIAN more in surviving works by Writers or ns 
, is in | 

Hellenistic period, suck ce the geographer Strabo and the historían 

of Sicily, and especially in works dating from the first three "foe exuntigsle 
man Empire, in Plutarch, Pausanias, Dio of Prusa and Julius polius, the 
i sr Oe ri 

a ch et | 
have been ne rough researc pre n NE 


6. Comic Dramatists 
n of Greek Musical History 


and the Constructio 


ifferent from its predecessors. I sh 
ally about writers whom we think 
with the facts of musical history; We shall spend 
y of writers of a very different sort. Secondly, 


tly about the ways in which the historians ap- 


proached the study of the past, and have only occasionally raised the question 
whether their accounts can be trusted, I shall be writing here mainly about prob- 
lems that we ourselves face, when we try to reconstruct Greek musical history 
on the basis of the textual evidence. I shall comment first on a couple of excerpts 
from late 5?-century lyric poetry, and after that I shall concentrate almost entirely 

of the points I shall 


on a one group of authors, the comic dramatists. Some 
m 1 TU 
ake will already be familiar to many readers, but even the best scholars some- 


e seem to forget them, and they are worth repeating. 
Mee etis a little to a point which I sketched in the previous 
tionofa te E S po agments of a writer s work are quoted with no indica- 
mae D mr inferences about their bearing on the facts of musical his- 
even greater when ies What I want to add now is that the risks become 
tion of it, especiall x aio who quotes a fragment offers his own interpreta- 
fhedasgii we ES : is a writer of the Roman period, like Athenaeus, and 
whose wotda het re EN to anyone closer in time to the author 
tions dt faces la È x g. ere is a strong temptation to accept such interpreta- 
lecture I gave wie we should be very wary about doing so. In an unpublished 
that there is noj pe: ie the University of Bologna, for instance, I tried to show 
no justification for accepting the way in which Athenaeus interprets 
tyr play by Pratinas of Phlius.! Athen- 


a well kn 
O 
wn excerpt from a 5""-century sa 
usical practice that 


aeus clai "(de 
s claims that it is an attack by the poet on changes in m 
1 modern scholars have used the frag- 
] landscape that 


we Ripr 

M in his own time, and severa 
took place Mus about the rapid transformation of the musica 
there asl e d of the 5" century. The theme of my argument was that 
anie hes reasons for supposing that it was designed as à comment of 
thinkin ontemporary musical developments, and several cogent reasons for 
g that it was not. If I was right about that, the passage gives us no informa- 
formation of the sort that it has 


e about musical history at all, or at least no in 

en been thought to provide. 

I am not going to examine the Pratinas fragment again here; but the point can 
be brought out equally well by looking at Athenaeus treatment of two other 


«is chapter is a little d all no longer be talk- 
Mie only or even princip of as historians, OF 
as scholars seriously concerned 

in the compan 


most of our time 
whereas I have so far spoken mos 


1 Ath. 617b-f = Pratinas, PMG 708. 





the satyr Mni EDD Pe (PMG 758), mu dudo 3 
them. It ‘ discarded i must pi. 


disastrous cor 

o ben Story, however li 
; x , he Says, is 'an inc -appin 
cians who talk nonsense mpty story, unfit for choruse: 


second 

un speaker introduces the passage from Telestes with the stat: 
"n nded as an attack on the position adopted by »lanippide: 
— in the modern era have frequently developed ties soia 
thesis that these passages were contributions to a vigorous condita 
century Athens about the status of the aulos and its music, in which 
critics regularly attacked it and assigned much value to music for: 
instruments such as the lyre and the kithara.' As I said in an earlier c 
development of intricate music for skilful aulos-players was often hel 
the root of the new musical style which these critics so jetest 

Socrates rejects the aulos altogether in the Republic, adding that they W 
doing anything unusual ‘in judging Apollo and his instruments to be superior © 
Marsyas and his’ (Resp. 399d-e). e 
We can be reasonably sure that such controversies existed. We can also agi 
that when Telestes said that the legend of Athena throwing the | 
an empty story, unfit for choruses, told by musicians who talk nonsens? 
nippides may have been one of the misguided musicians he had in mind! 
isn't an inescapable conclusion. The story was traditional and well known, # 
rejecting it Telestes need not have been attacking any particular perso? * 
the many who had narrated it. It's interesting that he says that it had flos 
Greece’, apparently implying that it had originated somewhere outside the Ó 
world; and this can hardly be directed against Melanippides, who came from 


thoroughly Greek island of Melos. We should notice, too, that stories in Wh, 
current long before the tíme of Ter 





Athena díd not díscard the auloí were already 


! See e.g, Wilson (2004), 27477- 















ty or ninety year 
ing to human 


and be in 
kithara. 7 work, the goddess gives .- she has composed, for 


cans UE There may, then, 
nai cal contests. ther A hav — 
them to the various versions of the legend, and this Ten -- sc " 
ourse quite independently of the issues about instrum arose 
its € 


latter part of the Al Lr that MEER pides, a com poser of 'New Music 
In any case it is most "^. più; APP niques on the anlon was am, 
«xpired by developments in performance te q < He was best 
mv” d ME ne the status of this instrument andi ST tis 
adytis ee f di bs of which the Marsyas Was an ee 4°, in 
known as a composer © thyrambs, © ALT in fact, that 
which the aulos was the accompanyin instrument. Aristo e "pe 1 ; 
it was Melanippides who introduced the instrumental interludes cate — sE 
into the dithyramb, thereby giving the aulos an even more pi eda 
these performances than it had enjoyed before (Rhet. 1409b). In his works a y 
ramb was no longer a choral performance made up of strophes and an n 
sung to an instrumental accompaniment. Strophic responsion was abandonec 
and - as Martin West puts it — it was NOW ‘through 
series of sung sections punctuated by es for aulos alone’. John B n 
followed by Eric Csapo and others, argued that it was in the dithyram® quot 
ed here, the Marsyas, that Melanippides introduced these innovations.” That is a 
very plausible hypothesis, but whether we accept it or not, it’s unbelievable that 
a composer of this sort should have used one of his dithyrambs as a vehicle for 
Mein» assault on the credentials of the aulos — the very w A 
capacities were so extensiv i ed in the dithyramt itself. I con- 
clude, then, that Athenaeus’ mme oye are misleading, and that mod- 
ern scholars who link the two passages with contemporary debates the 
aulos are almost certainl i 
Let us move on now to a related but rather different set of issues. A great deal 
of the information we have about the so-called “New Music comes from comic 
drama. We find dozens of allusions to it in works of that sort, DOF only in the sur- 
viving plays and fragments of Aristophanes, but also in 2n extensive body of frag- 
c from plays by other writers of Old Comedy and Middle Comedy in the late 
5" century and the 4. In most cases the avant garde composers — Pbrynis, Me 
nippides, Cinesias, Timotheus, Philoxenus and others — are subjected to merciless 
mockery: but I shall begin with a fragment which seems to presenta On ent view. 
It comes from a comedy by Antiphanes, a prolific dramatist whose 
gan around 385 BC and must have lasted for several decades. We have the HT" 
of 134 of his comedies (ancient estimates of the total number range geo 


and 365), and over 300 fragments. The fragm ent want to glance at nre © i 
from the comedy called Tritagonistes, "The Third Actor'. It runs as follows: 





1 West (1992), 358. 2 Boardman (1956), 19; Csapo (2004), 213- 





^ tions and i secondly, 
m l bo; 
musie ey do parco He wasa ol 
rapine. si > n Wwadays compose 

ni 207 K-A). language, interwoven with pes, 


time peiser seemed so revolutionary marisa, uy yidenc aL 
iod d me generally accepted and widely admired ^ an Bee 
penoa caring wich wr ly soon after tl e € 

t's missing from these interpretations is a : 


comes from a comedy. It i 
bes "ni i isnota statement made i ie dati sei 
t by a character in a play; and given the emade a Bes SA 


likely that the character 
5 was represented as an idiot whose c Mar ies 


! Anderson (1966), 160-61; West (1992), 372- 











er ME in. 


ie ia ENDS eres Let on 


E NUR Eas? +2 ^ : 


. nce was expected to Foa! with laughter at the absurd- 
pins n psn perme adds, near the end of his discussion, 
ny. wees sibili i that Antiphanes praise is ironic complicates the whole ictal 
pas p Pd he still represents Philoxenus as being praised by Antiphanes, and he 
ame: w this ‘possible complication’ to shake his confidence in his inference 
` e, however, that since the fragmer t 


areer. It seems to me, | 
cannot rely on 1t 


ut the composer's € 
p unknown character 1n à comedy, we 
tude to Philoxenus’ music, OF 


originates ; aie 
ro tell us anything at all, either about Antiphanes atti 
er, or about the general public's estimation of his music 








about the composer's care 

at the time when the comedy was produced. We may be able to extract other in- 

formation from such passages; but scholars who draw inferences like those of An- 
ilously thin ice. 


d Athenaeus before them, are skating on pe 


derson and West, an 
und when we have complete texts 





In some respects we are on firmer gro xt 
the plays that contain the passages WE are dealing with, that is, in this context, 
dies of Aristophanes. He 


when we are studying passages in the surviving come 
was working at a time when the new style of music was flourishing; it was near- 
ing the pinnacle of its development, and fashionably innovative com posers are 
often mocked, parodied and criticised in his comedies — Agathon in 7 lea: 
bi. Cinesias in Birds, Phrynis in Clouds, Euripides in Frogs, 
r pali. we do at least know which characters are holding the composers 
s ta br how the situations in which they make their remarks are related 
"vu A FL. of the narrative. But we still need to be very care ful about the 
inb E we use such passages, and to resist the temptation to try to t 
Agath 9 from them which they cannot reliably provide. 
on duced el particularly interesting case. In the Thesmop oriagousae, whic! ! 
Arist Ni years or so after his first victory (in 416 BC, at the L enaea), 
aesthete, and cpicra mnn aa self-consciously elegant young man, a pre! entio us 
the bay and — at least by ipeo I al. We are alerted to 
out while A gure he is before he even appears on the stage. His servant come j 
€ Agathon is still in his house, and calls on everyone to 1 sil Pn 



















extract 





for th 
house. nol cua of Muses has come to visit, and is comp osing si 
sea make a € air hold back its breath and be windless, and let not the 
wanderin e ... Let the race of feathered creatures go to rest, nor let 
about to g wild beasts be moved ... For our leader, Agathon of the beaut 
secat to ... construct e fsi A drama. He is bending new curves for 

, turning some on a lathe, fixing others with song-glue, ha nmering out maxin À 


formin 3 
g periphrases, s i : | a MM ee i 
(excerpted from TI E with wax, rounding sharp ed; 


Ody of the diction of characters in Agathon's I 
master’s method of composing as ere í cting the 
represents Agathon as deploying a whole series of craftsme n’s tech: 
special emphasis on the curves and roundness and smoo ss of 
which he is aiming. 
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Wisi 
ckkykisma his Poet is 


asa woman z 


much, in fact, , medii LI 
an elegantly — his mouth a 
cant content. B masterpiece of literary artifice s 
not seem to rigori ee We 
mittediy they ace i PO we have of fraenicuie fbit " 
than fifty lines quite short and we have only a ED | 


TÉkxÉéc. ora e 

doc tendi Eel coppa /2i 8 cippavas ti 0°, obyi tAimbis ppost 
Verses Ike Pal not please you, but if | please you sal noel ib 
ing out maxims why the servant describes Agathon 2 


ideas h | 
e expressed, but they don't confirm any other features of the picture that 


Aristophanes present 
We I | i ; 
! We hawe 2 few comments on his music by other authors. ae 
least consistent with Aristophanes’ Some of them ar ga 
en COTTIPOSET to use the chr I rtrayal. Accondigg go MM v ; 
cova. MSE), which implies a ene ct E hís tragedies (€ ant 
— telis us that he introduced songs that were indie ; am 
Ms hn te te gl e Pe SO 
uggestin l ; | ! 
g, perhaps, that he had no real interest in the content of his t ged 


Js 
* A, 
DIP 
E Ls le 


with the impression that his work was 4 


Il 
That would fit we f serious ideas. 
i he outside but emp i er band (whe ii OE Come © 


polished wur ‘chael Psellus, on the oth 

m zanne scholar fen to have had access to respectable sources), States 
n introduced into tragedy the systems of attunement called Egger 
ian and Hypophrygian (De trag. 5): and! e characters of these inei epe 
ing to the writer of a passage in the Aristotelian Problemata, are not at all like e 
ones we would expect on the basis of the Thesmop ousae. The ypodoriar 
he says, is ‘magnificent and stately’, and the main characteristic of Hypophry- 
gian music iS that it stirs us into actio 


n; it is therefore used, for whe 
soldiers are marching to battle or warriors are putting on their armour ([Ar.] 
Pr, 19. 48). A passage in Athenaeus, connected with some statements by Hera- 
clides, associates the Hypodorian with boldness, boisterousness and heavy drink- 
ing. If we are guided by these remarks, it will be obvious that the Hypodoriar 
and Hypophrygian harmoniai would have been completely 








music of the effeminate aesthete depicted in Aristophanes’ play- We 
to assertions about Agathon's music 





least hesitate to commit ourselves 
this comedy is the only eviden 














quasi-feminine elegance, that he 
reputation for sexual deviance; all these features 
n i Symposium. Perhaps we ought therefore 
dedi ophanes designed his descriptions of Agathon's 
e orious public profile of the man 
tions were really like. Even if the audience 
€y would surely have enj 1 the j ] 
the more because it clearly distorted the 


= 
jig 
a i^ 
(c n. 
ENS. 
2 


Aristophanes has stitched them together brilliant] vo ieee 
done so in a way that brings out, in an exi 
pides' poetry and music really displayed. I shall not 
the contest here, but I believe that there's much to 


characteristics of these dramatists’ 


buffoons, and certainly don't function as the 
that in the Frogs Dionysus awards the prize to 
and not to Euripides, his modernist rival, and one might try to argue th 
judgement should be taken seriously, since he is a god. But the ‘Dion us 
trayed in the Frogs is by no means a paradigm of divine wisdom or of the sturdy 
virtues celebrated by Aeschylus. He is a coarse, stupid, lying coward; and wher 
he makes his judgement in Aeschylus’ favour, it is not because he beat Euripide 
in the contest, in which neither of them clearly came out on top. He choo 
chylus, so he seems to suggest, just because he likes him, not for any d 
do with his music and poetry (v. 1468). Perhaps we might read this as a CO | 
on the arbitrary and prejudiced decisions of judges at the musical contes 
real world, and particularly in Athens. We should remember, too, that Ae: 
work is criticized in this play as vigorously and effectively as that of Eu 
and if we abstract the content of the two composers’ polemics from the al | 
ties of the debate in which they are set, and remove their wilder We. 
we can see that Euripides’ depictions of Aeschylus’ work are not tar die 
mark, and that the criticisms he directs at him are at least no less cogent anag 
suasive than the ones that Aeschylus directs against Euripides. saririzesi dii 
More generally, we must remember that the composers who ar a | 
the plays were the great musicians of their day, and their SOM I. 
their popularity. Aristophanes himself was a first-rate, eie uide en percelel 
Ancient writers tell us little about his music, but it cannot din E; pe. jh 
as old-fashioned and out of date. It is also clear pr po Sa si E. pali con- 
study of conspositionau M e: iae gave a general impression of 
vincing pastiches of them — not only ina w es inc EE. so 
contorted diction, loose rhythmic dispu e ioni coma 
on, but also in ways that captured atai si esmophoriazousae, Cinesias and | 
posers, such as Euripides in Frogs, Agat Ls a doing, and we may guess that he 
others in Birds. He understood what Re iod chat he chose them as targets for 
thoroughly appreciated it. We whe er any more than we need to assume i | 
mockery because he disapproved o 1 


) 
1 


poet's own mouthpiece: 
the old-style composer Aes 
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ical History 
; Greek Musica 
ts and the Construction of him in Clouds. Like 


f 
makes fun © le were 
ates just because he -omedians, these peop e At 
E of SOCI rized by modern di prominent pu 
sot he disapP d celebrities wc simply because they Far audiences laugh, 
icia ic drama d to m , ters 
comic be arantee tu id charac 
B Mec Me Further, when SUP akers them- 
nae 


the spe ; 
d to laugh at the icians, 
urely expecte f the eminent mus 
them, we are s t the expense o | 
j hey make a 
jokes E 


hilosophers OT polite 
In the Frogs, WE are ur È 
two musical styles, one O 


| . ] } ] ] . | li . . I 


be- 
ho bridges the gaP 
ibility of a compromise, no composer W 
there is no poss! 


. We might of 

hose work includes the best er. dre effect, but in 

tween them and Whose implification adopted mere y of Greek musical history 

course dismiss this as p E problem that students eat majority of Greek 

fact it is sympre man š i they rather seldom do. Ex AS the same clear-cut 

need to consider, Dona cal period andi SENE 

e the two styles of fou s that there js wn 

e e 

i) ia d were radically optem development SOD gene of 

nection between , 


iti incorpor 
osition that in 
later, and no intermediate forms of compost! 


th_century 

where 4 

both styles. i e rare cases ina 

The sino m is slightly more complex in id in this chapter, gus 
ic i i count. As we saw Cari” duced in his OWN 

music is also taken into ac ‘tions being pro d. The 

comedy by Antiphanes contrasts compost 5 


hiloxenus, wh 
EE OX us, 
with those of the ‘New Music’ composer B ks have reverted 


rary wor dy 
speaker does not say that these me cece and unorig® f the De musica, 
style; what he says is that they are dui, ark in Chapter 21 0° | ort when 
collages of tunes by other composers- A rem imilar s 


icofas 
rto music OF d have 
perhaps derived from As en style of Timani icum the 
: 1 W. ce 
it mentions ‘singers to the kithara rugta [ P interpreted 
virtuall benan it in favour of xatt polars have generally pra to- 
u^ f Polyeidus’ (1138b). Recent ? or tunes, loosely St 

Veranda cede o wi e E, ae 
ese KATTULLATA a :nput from the co M. enus and others, 
gether with little indepen i Ra the authority i ree Music’ came S. 

We saw in an oii niae to the era Be a ed the older tradition n 
the ‘ancient i still composers who pou together, we can d side 
the scene; there ve ey Thusif we paral the C00 e song sire Ey. 
through the 4? SE d three posa ee mposers like e 
that some writers ident the style ot races puteri tO LO 
in this period, the waen the “patchwork pa after him — distin- 
Timotheus E isa ample, and many 
Most writers, DOW 


Plato, for ex uut 
the first twO and they also mark a fairly 
only the first W=)» 


d. Pindar is commonly treated as the 








pan Villainous associ 
S is a very i 

$ | ry improb 

er headings such as Padi $ 


carelessly talk 
from the Ra if each of the s 


ates. 




































chasm betw 
een tw : 
the enor i phases of musical history i ; : 
mous popularity that th ry is misleading, when! 
in fact, use thei e supposed revolutionaries enjoyed. 
use their popularity as a stick to b onaries enjoyed. ' 
pa We the depraved taste of the mas O beat them with, accu aes 
De kind of success if their com met Clearly they could never ha 
with which their audiences dd Ata had no detecet o N 
T *1* E a pe” 
(1. 4. 2-3), Socrates asks a man called Ari y familiar eM 
he admires for their artistic skill e ot whether there are a 
have most inspired his adi" Wee says yes, and names th: 
in tragedy, Polyclitus i on: Homer in the field of epic poetry, Sop 
oughl norm 1 d s in sculpture and Zeuxis in painting, all of whom à 
re ape ae 7 er pec choices. But the composer he names ast 
yramb is not Lasus or Pindar, as i dti 
miu , as one might expect; it 
d e T the most prominent composers in the uci style, 
pares atic date of Xenophon's conversation was still alive or had only rec 
ied. There's nothing in the text to suggest that Aristodemus’ choice is in any 
eccentric or perverse; Melanippides composed music which almost everyone s 
contemporary Athens admired and enjoyed. E 
is vba sae Pe i pae sora of one major representative of the New 
usic’, Timotheus, show that news aware that his compositions were being 


on the shift from ‘Classicism’ to ‘Romanticism’ in the | 
the early decades of the nineteenth century does. 
ce that convulsed poetry and drama. There was | 
d of one. That is rarely how music proceeds. It 


ommenting 
Western music in 
le and of the violen 
here was no nee 
dical rejection of it’. 


1 Cf Cairns (1999), vol. 1, 235, € 
early 19" century: "The history of 
not show a disturbance on the sca 
no comparable break with the past —t 
proceeds from what is there, not by ra 
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ic Dramatists and the Constructio 

; ous departures from the ancient tradition. He responds to 
icit ns in two very different ways, perhaps at different stages of 

At one point he fights back by saying, in effect: ‘Yes, I have indeed parted 


company with the past, and I’m proud of it! 


| do not sing the old son 


A young Zeus reigns, an 
Away with the ancient Mus 


Com 


career. 


e better. 


gs, for my new ones ar 
s that Cronos was king; 


d it was in ancient time 
e! (PMG 796) 
around 420 BC, and this piece of 


Timotheus won 

bravado sounds like the defiant boasting of a young man who is just discovering 
his powers; there may be a hint of this in his allusion to a ‘young Zeus . It’s even 
possible that the antiquated Cronos stands for the earliest of the musicians usu- 
ally associated with the New Music’, Phrynis, whom Timotheus defeated when 
winning that first victory (PMG 802). But he responds to his critics in a subtler 
way in the closing lines of his Persians, a graphic account of the Battle of Salamis, 
probably first performed in about 407 BC, of which some 240 lines are preserved 


on papyrus (PMG 791). 


his first victory as a kitharode in 


The people I push away from me are the wreckers of the ancient Muse, corruptets 


oa uttering the shrieks of piercing, loud-voiced criers. It was Orpheus, son of 

n ARBOR first begot the tortoiseshell [i.e. the lyre and its music] in Pieria; then Terp- 

hu iS to the ten songs — Aeolian Lesbos bore him, as a glory to Antissa. And 

and (E eus makes the art of the kithara spring to new life with eleven-struck metres 
ythms, opening the Muses’ chambered treasury of abundant songs --- 


Here. in 7 
, in the first sentence I’ve quoted, itis not the musicians of the older tradition 
music, or music of the kind 


M MAU and rejects, but those who ruin their 

parte e er Mes had produced. He is apparently attacking people who 

theme "style music — whether it is that of Simonides and his predecessors OF 
wn, composed in the ancient manner — at a continuous Stentorian fortissi- 


he LM presumably, with his own more nuanced and expressive mode of 
uin von e sequel itbecomes even clearer that he is not dismissing the ancient 
ion as an irrelevance in the modern age, as he seemed to do in the other frag- 
f descent, which begins with Or- 


mend He places himself in a continuous line o 
pheus and is then passed on to Terpander and finally to Timotheus. Each of them 


pioneered developments which gave the art of kitharoidia new life, but within an 
unbroken tradition into which Timotheus assimilates himself. The tradition is not 
something static but something that changes and grows, to which Timotheus has 
now made the most recent contributions. Of course this is a pi 


| ece of poetic rheto- 
ric, not a sober statement of historical fact, and in any case it mentions only a few 
landmarks in several centuries of musical activity. But it is a gesture at the kind of 
defence he could probably have offered in much more detail, if it became neces- 
ho claimed that his music had lost all contact 


sary, as a response to the critics W. 
it likely that he could have made out a Very persuasive case. 


with the past. I think 
Traces of the missing continuities do exist in our sources, but most of them are 
shadowy and vague. All these radical composers had teachers from whom they 
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mw UE te a pithy remark by Aristotle, whi 
dora ch changes in musical style devel e, which points to anott 
Le ete and did not appear ee gradually durne oe 
but f ad been no Timotheus,” he sa und all at once in the work of P 
È there had been no Phryn Ee we would lack a great deal of peA07 
ve His statement does not imply Ni m t been no Timotheus' (Me 
icates i : nis w j * ea Te 
took it asa $ thar Timotheus was familiar with th WI ea 
~ starting-point fr : e older composer s WO 
it interesting that wh om which he could launch out in new directior 
theus had not existed s AT mentions what would have been lost if ” 
many songs’, but Orr a items which he saysi we would lack are not pé» TU 
at least possible that h 7|» wedorottay, literally ‘much melodic composition 
and nob fai e means to refer to Timotheus’ unique compositional sty!© 
of Phe bord rge number of pieces he composed. It is a style based on tha 
There are oth p iss it into something new and different. 5 
NEL - E er ince of some writers’ recognition that there was aa 
diri dt e when the ‘New Music’ leaped, like Athena, fully armed forni 
rynis or anyone else. Each composer contributed new ideas of his 
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we saw earlier, for instance, it 
tal interludes called &vaoAat 
no bearing on the 


tists and the Construction of Greek 
he archaic composers had done; as 
des who introduced the instrumen 1 
and Agathon who first inserted songs with | 

In a very famous passage from Pherecrates comedy Chiron 
the ‘New Music’ — we can detect 


i j dies. 
lot into his trage ! | 
È fr 155 K-A, 2 crucial source for all discussions of 
an: the forms of outrageous behaviour at- 


an attempt to draw distinctions between 3.01 geol i 
tributed to the various composers it Names; Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis and 
Timotheus. Of course we shouldn't take it too seriously. Moreover, the terms 
in which it depicts the musical crimes of which each of them is accused make it 
hard to be sure exactly what they were. The speaker is Mousiké herself, who ap- 
pears on the stage battered and bruised and dressed in torn rags. She describes 
how she has been beaten up and repeatedly raped by each of these ruffians. We 
have to work out, from her catalogue of these horrors, the nature of the musical 
abominations to which the various kinds of sexual violence correspond. It isn't 
easy, and we can never be sure that we've got it right. But it is at least clear that 
Mousiké characterises each of them differently; and no doubt Pherecrates ex- 
pected the audience to recognise quite easily how each individual kind of sexual 
perversion corresponded to characteristic features of each composer's musical 


style. 

m E f Mu. contains other hints that the ‘musical revolution’ did not sud- 
ma MM i E nowhere. Despite its insistence that the ‘noble style’ was 
new clementi p n the archaic period, it also repeatedly draws attention to 
and Olympus introduced into it by a succession of composers from Terpander 
through fe M Allusions to these evolutionary episodes are scattered 

contributions ue e; there is a generalised sketch of several composers novel 

At the end BED apter 12, and much more of a similar sort in Chapters 28-29. 
apter 29 we also find a striking remark about Lasus, who by all 


Lasu : 
RC E by altering the rhythms for the movement of the 
ead from the multiplicity of the notes of the aulos (and thus using more notes, 
ff in a new direction (eic uetddeoty 


Widely scattered about), led the pre-existing music o 


Nyayev) (11410). 
"ee. work dates from the last decades of the 6? century and the beginning of 
acsi " years or so before any composers whom the critics treat as rebels 
da the older kind of music. The author's final remark, literally that he led 
i Mes into a change of position’, seems to mean that the changes Were quite 
adically new, marking a dislocation in the tradition; and modern scholars have 
often treated Lasus’ innovations as significant precursors of the ‘New Music’. 
They are probably right. The dithyramb seems to have been a genre which gave 
plenty of scope for musical experimentation. If we can trust the statements about 
Arion transmitted by Herodotus and others, it first became an organized ele- 
ment in public music-making in the early 6° century. The rhythmic and melodic 
modifications attributed to Lasus must have appeared around 500 BC; and they 
were apparently followed, some thirty years later, by the further transformation 
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research could show us ways p ets oan Er 
the absence of new light in the darkness, we should ee 
to be deceived by what idiots say on the comic stage, or by th : bes 
and rhetorical exaggerations that constitute so much of our so-called 'evid 
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historical topics from time to time, 
tures with the writings of the m des Pa bas 
seal the two groups off from one ano separate COFA p purport to be 
our net too widely, on the other hand, to embrace all Ne at ee Pie P t poets, 
making statements about the music of the past, we $ pem RE: rimary ob- 
philosophers, orators, tragic and comic dramatists and othe gre pec 
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ence, orto use comments about music as persuasive rhet ec their audienc 
and their statements served their purposes in so far as they $i 
in the appropriate way. Whether the statements were lle te lar 
secondary consideration. In that case, as it seems to me, We sm ory as that of the 
evidence about musical history - such as it is cin the SE gi burihatwe 
historians and scholars.' I do not mean that we msn Ri of di! 
to study and interpret it in different ways, and that it 
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based ae riably parade in front of ka ne AM M cultu eru ont | 
ased, g authors by name, oft evidence on which their own views 
citations are taken and fre , often mentioning also the work from whi 
not only take pride in Tegai quoting the relevant passages verbati n 
compete with one anoth TARA learning; they are also keen to contradi 
bermeen the ne oh hie device allows Athenaeus to bring out cor 
nothing to resolve them ci es ie of them draws, and in qnos dA 
a chamatan (D SIT a er in his own person or through the intervention 
he reepeniani a MA. e ction ascribes ultimate authority. We may judge 
about the music of er n ee e do not, that there are many questi | 
Mani er ree » rab archaic times which — given the state of the evid — 
gest, scholars in our ML. time rare CRESCE AM In this respect at least, I GE o 
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‘oned in these cases, SO far as we can tell, the interpretations 
[racio vexts which Athenaeus puts into his speakers mouths are ones that 
of d himself. He gives indication that he has borrowed them from 
Eun authorities. Not does he say anything to suggest that he has cited only part 
of the evidence that supports his interpretation; to all appearances 1t 15 based on 
his reading of the passages quoted, and on nothing else. In short, given the tempo- 
cal and cultural distance between his time and that of the poets he discusses, he 
seems to be no better equipped to draw historical conclusions from the evidence 
than we are ourselves. Much the same is true, aS WE have seen, of a good many 
of the scholars and historians of the Hellenistic period. 

In such cases we might conclude that the only elements in these writers’ work 
on which modern students of musical history can safely rely are the fragments of 
classical and archaic texts which they offer as evidence for their opinions. But if 
we rigorously restrict ourselves to material of that sort We shall be jettisoning an 
enormous amount of apparently valuable information that Hellenistic and later 
writers offer, much of which is presented without being supported by citations 
of ancient texts, and with no indication of the sources from which it came. We 

would have to abandon, for instance, Dicaearchus’ observations about skolia in 


thg classical symposium (as retailed by Artemon, if Iam right about that), and Ar- 
temon s ow detailed discussion of the tripous of Pythagoras of Zacynthus, not to 
scudo DI other interesting and substantial passages in Athenaeus, Plutarch, 
AM. M Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Strabo, Diodorus of Sicily and any 
E. TR O NL. writers. It seems much too heavy a price to pay. In some cases 
reni masg informed guesses about the sources on which these writers were 
s E n. that their assertions fit smoothly together with other pieces of 
c ; shed historical data, and we can judge the value of their accounts ac 
IM ih. y. In others we cannot, and as responsible scholars we are bound to treat 
ae ey tell us with great caution. On the other hand we should recognise that 
(if ments by writers of the sort I am treating as ‘musical historians are rarely 
m ever) complete fabrications, pure fictions deliberately designed to deceive. The 
istorians may have interpreted their evidence ineptly, reached misleading com 
clusions by reading only an unrepresentative selection of texts, introduced distor- 
tions as a consequence of ideological or other commitments and prejudices, OT 
unwittingly falsified the record in other ways. But at least as a general rule we car 
be confident that they believed what they said, and that they did so for reasons 
that struck them as persuasive, even though they do not tell us what they are. 
The problematic and fragmentary nature of our evidence makes it inevitable 
that there will always be uncertainties about many aspects of Greek musical his- 
bound to remain completely inaccessible to modern 
however, and we can 
me our way; but we 
deal we do not and cannot 
blished facts from more 
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know, and the honesty, 


or less 
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plausible hypotheses. 
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Ri: bo dos de er the evidence on which he mit E 
, Te 4 3 P ^ 
may be able to COD EN e writers, DDR given topic are recorded, we 
amount of historiographi S 1 utline the dynamics of an ongoing debate. But the 
this sort is obvi ap cal information we can safely extract fr terial of 
E viously limited. y extract from mate 
ere we have a 
mentary or r haye ae Se of text at our disposal — even if it too is frag- 
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in my remarks about Glaucus SN o discovering answers, as I have tried to shoW 
works devoted specifi , Heraclides and Aristoxenus. Those authors wrote 
pecifically to music, but much th Mao. 
ians who did n f Mnt , ch the same applies to other histor 
i ot. If a writer’s main topic i i iti i 
instance, but i i pic is not musical but political history, for 
, but includes occasional pas i : 
to draw inferences ab hi P SACS on musical practices, We may be able 
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be able to See how his methods, presuppositions, prejudices and 
have affected the way in which he represents as- 


and W olitical historian 


urpos 
ct of the musical past. 
e authors who devot 

s in reasonable 


k survive 
ica draws most heavily, 


his occasional but important 
of musical history that th 
sources. But when they are writin 
h of the material cited in the 


ed works specifically to the music of the past, 
quantities, the two writers on whose 
Heraclides and Aristoxenus, together 
contributions, are also the closest in 
ey discuss. This gives them a special 
g about the music of the ar- 
De musica, the temporal gap 
mains large. In these circumstances, questions 
lied on and how they used it become particu- 
about the extent to which they have allowed 
d by the political and 


al history to be coloure 
4® centuries, OT by their adherence 
tin their own 


with Glaucus in 
time to the phases 
status among OUT 
chaic period, as in muc 
between them and their subjects re 
about the kinds of evidence they re 
larly interesting; SO tOO do questions 
their interpretation of archaic music 
philosophical ideologies of the late 5 and the 
to one side or the other in musical controversies that were curren 
time, but had not been dreamed of a hundred years before. Where we can see 
that the answers to these and similar questions differ from one writer to another, 
we may be able to use the fact to explain at least some of the rather frequent con- 


flicts between their historical accounts. 

| In the earlier chapters of this book tried to show that weh 
tion about these three writers, and a handful of others, to su 
swers to questions of these sorts. I shall not try to recapitulate the 
emphasize, however, that ‘defensible’, as I use the term, does not mean ‘demon- 
strably true’. The conclusions I have reached have respectable arguments in their 
favour (or so I believe), though often my exposition of the arguments has been 


sketchy; but they remain open to criticism and revision. In the cases of Aristox- 
ar, I have focused my discussions rather narrowly 


enus and Heraclides, in particul 

on quite small samples of their writings. They are writers from whose works we 
have a fairly substantial corpus of fragments, and about whose intellectual con- 
texts Wie know a good deal; and studies which draw more widely on the available 
evidence could surely shed additional light on the issues. 
ught has made great progress 1n 
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